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CHAPTER IV. 
AT QUEEN’S FOLLY. 


Mrs. JEMMETT set down her breakfast cup on the round table and 
took a leisurely look at Rachel. She had looked at the girl ‘a many 
times ’ before, as she said later in the day. But her doubts remained 
unsolved. The housekeeper was a comfortable-looking woman who 
filled her bodice as efficiently as she filled her place, but she had 
considering eyes and a close-shut mouth which did not always let 
her thoughts escape. ‘Some is touchy, particularly at the start,’ 
she continued. ‘But I thought that you would be as well here, 
Miss, until the family returns.’ 

‘I think it is very nice here,’ Rachel replied. And in truth the 
housekeeper’s homely room, which looked on a plot of rough grass, 
cut off from the garden by a beech hedge, had seemed to her a very 
haven of rest on her arrival the evening before. ‘I should have 
been lonely upstairs until,’ she added with a sudden remembrance 
of Dr. South and her mother’s caution, ‘ the family returns.’ 

‘Well, so I thought. And,’ Mrs. Jemmett added candidly, ‘it 
would have been a heap more trouble to wait on you upstairs and 
me short-handed. Indeed I’d fine work to get a bed aired at such 
short notice. And what her ladyship—— ’ 

* Yes ?’ Rachel said, for the housekeeper had paused. 

‘Oh, nothing, Miss. Only perhaps her ladyship may like to 
make her own arrangements when she comes.’ 

‘ There’s no one here now then ?’ 

‘Only the Captain. He’s a dockyarding or what not, at 
Southampton, and goes and comes. He’s been to London and goes 
to-morrow. The children come down on Monday and her ladyship 
follows Tuesday—that’s this day week. To be sure, we shall have 
Mr. Girardot Friday, and he’s like a smile'in the house. He livens 
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everybody up, I will say that, but don’t you lose your heart to 
him, Miss,’ she said with a thin smile. 

Rachel winced. ‘ Who is Mr. Girardot ? ’ she asked. 

‘The tutor, Miss, and everybody’s favourite, except, maybe, the 
Captain’s. I don’t know as he does favour him, but there, there 
couldn’t be two more different, and the Captain would be no worse 
if he were a little more like him on the outside.’ 

‘That was Captain Dunstan who brought me yesterday ? ’ 

‘To be sure, Miss. Captain the Honourable George Dunstan, 
his lordship’s brother.’ 

‘Then Lord Ellingham does not come with the family ? ’ 

‘No, not at once. You’ve not,’ she asked with an odd 
searching look at the girl, ‘ met his lordship ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then—if I may ask, Miss—who made the arrangement ? ’ 

The same question! Rachel began to tire of it, to find some- 
thing strange in it. But she answered it once more. ‘ Lady 
Elisabeth, who lives at Exeter.’ 

‘Ah!’ 

‘I suppose—she is often here ? ’ 

‘No, Miss, not often.” The housekeeper rubbed her nose 
thoughtfully. ‘Indeed I don’t know when she was here. The 
truth is, Lady Elisabeth and her ladyship don’t hit it off—not 
over well so to speak.’ 

Well, that was good news at any rate. With Lady Elisabeth 
at a distance and the Captain leaving to-morrow, she might hope 
for better things. Rachel’s heart was lightened, and when Mrs. 
Jemmett offered to.conduct her to the schoolroom she rose with 
alacrity. 

It proved to be a small room on the second floor, and dull and 
shabby as became its purpose—what children’s room in that age 
was other than dull, or was furnished with aught that had not seen 
its best days elsewhere? A door covered with red baize and 
closing with a spring shut it off, and Rachel’s bedroom with it ; 
and from the long corridor, just outside this door, a narrow staircase 
ran down to a side entrance, which the housekeeper hinted that the 
governess was expected to use. ‘ You'll live and have your meals 
here, Miss,’ she explained. ‘The young ladyship’s room, and her 
maid’s, are underneath these. She’ll take her tea with you I expect, 
and Lord Bodmin when he’s a mind.’ 

Rachel had not yet savoured the monotony of a lonely life, and 
she eyed her little domain with relief and even with satisfaction. 
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Dull the room was, but its single window looked on the green forest- 
glades that on that side ran up to the house, and below the window 
the sun was shining on stately oaks, here lifting themselves from a 
carpet of moss, there standing foot-deep in fern. A brace of forest 
ponies were feeding a hundred paces away, and wood-pigeons cooed 
in neighbouring branches. She gazed with pleasure on a scene so 
novel and did not stay to consider what its aspect might be when 
the trees dripped, bare and leafless, under a February sky. 

* Well, Miss, I must go now,’ the housekeeper continued. ‘ And 
you’d best learn your way about. The Captain is out with his 
gun and you'll be free to go where you please. When the family 
is back it will be another thing.’ 

Rachel availed herself of the offer, and before she descended 
peeped into the rooms on the upper floors, wondering at their 
number, at the size of some and the shrouded splendour of others— 
of one in particular, that panelled in blue silk and furnished with 
gilt-legged chairs and tables, strewn with bibelots and framed work, 
she judged to be Lady Ellingham’s boudoir. The grand staircase, 
flanked by a descending line of tall grim portraits, of ladies caressing 
dogs, and officers grasping sword-hilts, struck her with awe, which 
the entrance hall, with its stags’ heads and its old armour, did not 
lessen. Pushing a heavy mahogany door she found herself in a 
vast dining-room, and here were more portraits ; gentlemen in blue 
with collarless coats, and ladies in white with tuckers that, it 
seemed to her, might have been higher. Beyond this she entered, 
feeling all the time as if she were watched, a sombre library, where 
walls of dull quartos and folios looked down on the antics of a 
monstrous faun that held the middle of the floor and seemed to be 
capering for the amusement of the white marble Venuses that 
lurked each in her corner—a silent tomb-like room, the legacy she 
guessed of a past generation. 

In one of the great sheeted reception rooms the housekeeper 
found her, and with the air of one conferring a favour twitched the 
linen cover from a glass cabinet. ‘ There, Miss,’ she said with pride, 
‘there’s the gold inkstand as the Queen gave her ladyship when she 
finished her waiting, and the gold needle-case as the Princess Royal 
gave her, and the miniature as the Queen gave her on her birthday. 
She married out of her waiting—very young she was, and maybe 
she’d ha’ been wiser if she’d waited until—— ’ 

‘Yes?’ Rachel said, for Mrs. Jemmett’s voice had trickled 
discreetly into silence. 

The housekeeper coughed. ‘ Well, she was young to marry,’ 
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she said. And covering the cabinet, she presently went away, 
murmuring something about her work. 

Feeling her insignificance in the spacious rooms, Rachel wan- 
dered out and viewed the long white front of the house, embayed 
in the middle where the entrance locked on a semi-circular space 
framing two patches of lawn and enclosed by an ironwork railing, 
gilt in parts and pierced by three grand entrances. Each of these 
opened on a separate avenue that, running through the forest, 
presented to the eye a solemn vista, narrowing till it reached the 
sky-line. 

Rachel liked that side least. Even on a bright day its gloomy 
magnificence oppressed her. It was a relief to find her way round 
the house to the gardens in the rear, and so by an iron gate to the 
open glades, where the cawing of rooks, the hum of bees and the 
chirr of grasshoppers, rejoicing in the warmth, gave life to the 
scene. 

It did not occur to her as she wandered about, grateful for this 
unlooked-for respite, that she was matter for discussion. But in 
the housekeeper’s room a good deal was being said about her by 
Mrs. Jemmett and Bowles the butler. Bowles was a widower 
living in his own cottage and at present pleasantly off duty. The 
housekeeper rubbed her nose. ‘To look at her,’ she opined, 
* butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, but what she knows and what 
she don’t know passes me. A little slip of a girl, you’d think the 
mother’s milk wasn’t dry on her lips. I don’t know as we’ve a 
right to suspect his lordship, for it’s not like him, wild as he is! 
But with my lady knowing no more of her coming than the babe 
unborn, I do say it is queer.’ 

‘ But if she’s not good-looking, Mrs. J. ?’ 

‘I'd not say that, Bowles. Handsome she’s not, but there’s a 
look in her eyes that maybe’d fetch a man that had a taste that way, 
and her nose tilts in a taking sort. And though she’s on the small 
side she’s a pretty shape what there is of her.’ 

‘I like ’em plump myself,’ Bowles said, with an appraising eye 
on the lady’s ample bodice. ‘Give me a woman with something 
to her, ma’am.’ 

‘ Well,’ the housekeeper replied impartially, ‘ that’s as may be, 
Bowles. And she carries her head well, meek as she is—and meek 
she is to all appearing. I’m sure I don’t know what to think. 
And it’s my belief as the Captain’s puzzled too, he was that short 
with her at the door. He asked me straight how long I had 
known she was coming, and black he looked when I said that she 
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had written herself, and said it was by Lady Elisabeth’s 
direction.’ 

‘I suppose the old lady did engage her ? ’ 

‘ And little it will help her! Why, if that be all it will set my 
lady against her as never was. The old lady has always taken my 
lord’s side, and would put her hand in the fire for him. If all be 
true one hears, she was a gay piece herself in her day and not over 


particular.’ 
Bowles nodded. ‘And what do you think, Mrs. Jemmett, 
ma’am, her ladyship will do ? ’ 


‘Ah!’ and the housekeeper gave the word its full weight, ‘I 
wish I knew, Bowles. She may pack her off with a flea in her ear— 
and that’s most likely I’m thinking. And again—she mayn’t. Her 
ladyship is that proud.’ 

‘ Have you written to the Square ?’ 

‘No, and I’m not going to.’ 

‘ Perhaps that'd be safest.’ 

‘Safest and best. You may spit on your fingers but red-hot 
is red-hot and best left alone. But whether her ladyship takes it 
rough or not, the girl will not be here long. Lady Ann will see to 
that. She’s a monkey for tricks and a terror in her tantrums—and 
that’s most times ! ’ 

‘ Spoiled, ma’am.’ 

‘ You never said a truer word, and her mother’s to thank for it. 
I don’t know that anyone can manage her if it’s not the Captain.’ 

‘ Mr. Girardot ?’ 

‘Ay, man, when he goes her way. But that’s all, only he’s 
clever enough to hide it, and so my lady thinks the world of him. 
I’ve an eye and he’s glass to me. He don’t take me in with his 
fine words and his curly hair. But mark me, whether this is one of 
my lord’s little games or no, I’m no true prophet if Miss is here this 
day fortnight. My lady puts up with a lot as I wouldn’t stand, 
but if she puts up with this I’m mistaken.’ 

Meanwhile Rachel, little suspecting the interest that she was 
arousing, was arranging her scanty possessions. She found a few 
dog’s-eared lesson-books in a corner, and had already made herself 
familiar with the involved hieroglyphics which she took to stand for 

Ann Dunstan. What she had heard of her charge would have 
alarmed her more seriously if she had not decided that it was 
Captain Dunstan’s design to frighten her, and if she had not made 
up her mind not to be frightened. Her spirits, rebounding from 
the depression of the previous day, soared high; she had no 
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immediate trial to fear, and she carolled as she moved to and fro, 
setting things in order with the neatness that was a habit. No one 
came near her, silence reigned in that secluded wing, she was free to 
try on her caps and even the white muslin if she pleased. It was 
a blessed reprieve, and for the time she asked for nothing better. 

From her bedroom window, which looked to the front, she saw 
the Captain return, gun on shoulder, a keerer attending him; and 
for a moment she had a spasm of alarm, thinking that he might 
send for her and repeat his hateful advice. But nothing happened 
and she sat down to write to her mother, her relief and satisfaction 
finding place in her letter. All that she described, the house- 
keeper’s kindness, the house, the forest, wore rose-colour; and to 
do her justice they had been almost as warmly painted had the 
reality proved worse. She said little of Captain Dunstan—he had 
happened on her in a fortunate moment and saved her the cost of 
posting—a typical seaman, she added, rather brusque and rough. 
It was all read at the breakfast table at the cottage two days later, 
and laughed over and cried over and read again and again. 

‘Thank God,’ Mrs. South sighed, ‘she is safely there and I 
do think comfortable. I only hope her ladyship will be satisfied 
with her.’ 

‘Oh, she’s sure to be, but I wish she’d said more about the 
Captain. What fun she must have had with him. I’m sure he’d 
think her pretty.’ 

‘My dear Ruth, I wish you would not be so foolish. If Rachel 
were as feather-headed as you, I should not know what to think.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
A VERY PLEASANT HELP. 


RacHEL was busy in the schoolroom three days later. The first 
newness of the position had worn off, she had seen and spoken 
to none but servants, and she was beginning to feel home-sick. 
There is a dullness, mild sister to suspense, that at once desires 
and dreads a change; and she was suffering from this when she 
heard the baize door, which squeaked on its hinges, give its 
signal. The door was her boundary, whoever passed it must have 
business with her, and she looked up, startled. She heard the 
thud as it closed, an impetuous step came down the passage, a 
hand knocked smartly. She was mustering courage to say ‘ Come 
in!’ when without waiting for her bidding, a young man, whose 
black garb set off his slender shape, stood on the threshold. He 
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paused a moment, smiling and taking in the scene, the small figure 
seated at the table, the timid surprised face raised to his. . Then 
with an exaggerated air he clapped his hat to his breast and 
bowed. Rachel rose, curtsying. 

‘ And how is the Queen of the Blue Stockings ?’ he said in a 
most musical voice. ‘My charming ally in the service of the 
Muses? Of Clio! Of Melpomene! Of the divine Urania! The 
tamer of the wild filly of the Forest! Ah! Deep, I see, in study 
which I have grossly interrupted! Engaged in—Lord, now, what 
is she engaged in?’ And coolly, before Rachel, taken by surprise, 
could interpose, he lifted from the table the paper on which she had 
been employed. ‘Ten o’clock,’ he read, his eyes dancing with fun, 
‘French dictation—I only wish you may get her, ma’am, as early ! 
Eleven o’clock. Geography and the use of the Globes—have a care 
there, I beg you, for Ann knows all of that that her uncle can 
teach her, and I shouldn’t be surprised if she can take an observa- 
tion and correct a reckoning as well as Urania herself! Twelve to 
twelve-thirty—— ’ 

‘Oh please, please!’ Rachel cried, blushing to the roots of her 
hair, and had she known it presenting the prettiest picture of 
confusion. ‘It was not meant, sir,—indeed, it was not meant—— ’ 

‘For vulgar eyes?’ He raised it calmly out of her reach. 
‘ Heaven forbid that such should light upon it! Twelve to twelve- 
thirty, reading from Dr. Johnson and the use of the Dictionary— 
why, in heaven’s name, ma’am, who is to turn over those monstrous 
quartos ? Not those little hands, I swear! But there!’ he con- 
tinued with a sudden change to the most sympathetic gravity as 
Rachel stood gazing at him in an agony of shyness, ‘I let my 
spirits run away with me. I displease you. There, ma’am,’ laying 
down the paper, ‘ you see I am all obedient. Yet I will wager,’ 
he added, with a moderate return to his rallying manner, ‘ that I 
have learned one thing about you. You have no brothers.’ 

‘No,’ she faltered. 

‘For if you had you would have made a fight for your paper. 
But you are no tomboy. No, I see you are not. And now,’ he said 
with gravity—and the man’s good looks were so astonishing that 
they positively dazzled her—‘let me introduce myself. I am Mr. 
Girardot, and for a time, Miss South, it will be our lot to inhabit the 
same house, to share the same solitude, to tread the same backstairs, 
to meet the same troubles—troubles of which, believe me, ma’am, 
you have but a faint notion as yet. It may be in the power of one 
of us,’ this he said with a solicitous smile, ‘to help the other. It 
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follows that we should be acquainted ; and to that end, may I,’ 
he bowed with a courteous gesture, ‘invite you to resume your 
chair of office ? You permit ?’ 

Poor Rachel had never in all her life felt so uncertain of herself. 
She had had no experience of men, and to be thus addressed in a 
manner which she did not know whether to take for jest or earnest, 
covered her with a confusion of which she was the more painfully 
sensible as the gentleman was completely at his ease. Tongue-tied 
and conscious of her gaucherie, she resumed her seat. 

Probably he saw that he had produced the effect that he desired, 
for again he changed his manner, and now he was all softness and 
humility. ‘ You say nothing?’ he resumed. ‘I broke in on you 
with too little ceremony! With too great precipitation! You 
cannot forgive me? But I own my fault; it is characteristic of 
me. Where my interest is engaged I let my spirits, which are 
perhaps too little bridled, carry me beyond bounds. But not,’ he 
added with a charming smile, ‘ I trust beyond forgiveness ? ’ 

* You took me by surprise, sir, Rachel said with an effort. 

* Still you will pardon me, will you not ?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ She was still in a state of the most dreadful per- 
plexity. She was sure, she was nearly sure that he was playing 
with her, and, whether that were so or no, the intrusion of the male 
element in a form so disturbing was the last thing for which she 
was prepared. She longed for him to go, but he showed no intention 
of going. He settled himself comfortably on the faded red cushion 
that covered the window seat, and she was distressingly conscious 
that the light fell on her face. 

* You have had—but you cannot have had at your age—a long 
experience of teaching ? ’ 

‘I have had none.’ 

‘ And you have not seen your pupil ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Umph! Then I am afraid that you are unaware of the diffi- 
culties of your task? Unconscious of the troubles before you ? 
Ann is a monkey, ma’am ; wilful, violent, untamed ; in her worst 
fits malign, and at her best,’ his eyes shone as he piled phrase on 
phrase and saw her lengthening face, ‘ a sackful of tricks! A very 
imp of the devil! Her mother, a sensible woman, but weak where 
she is in question, has spoiled her @ merveille. Now, ma’am,’ 
he leant forward with interest, ‘I crave your confidence. I am 
anxious to know how you will deal with her.’ 
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*I shall do my best,’ Rachel said. 

‘But how? How, dear lady? For that is the question. If 
you have not experience, still I am sure—I read it in your face— 
that you have already decided on your course ; that you have that 
instinct, that flair that at once suggests a treatment.’ 

‘I must see her before I can decide,’ Rachel said. She had not 
only no answer ready, but she had a horrid suspicion that he was 
still playing on her inexperience. 

‘But how? How, ma’am ?’ he insisted, refusing to take her 
answer. ‘ Will you reason with her? Or fondle her? Or whip 
her? But I see,’ as Rachel, now offended by his persistence, 
showed her feeling in her eyes, ‘ you refuse to confide in me. You 
do not think me worthy of confidence. You distrust me. You ate 
proud! ‘You feel that you can rely so confidently on your tact, 
your gentleness—I read it in your eyes—your powers that you need 
no hints! That the aid of a friend, the willing aid, is of no 
importance, ma’am ?’ 

‘Oh, no, no!’ Rachel cried, driven to the wall. ‘ Believe me I 
shall be thankful for help, sir. I shall be thankful for any advice 
that you can give me.’ 

‘ But I have pressed too much ?’ he retorted, drawing back with 
an injured air. Which, indeed, was exactly what Rachel, puzzled 
and perplexed, was feeling. ‘J have extorted but an unwilling 
consent! You feel that you can stand alone, that those little hands 
are strong enough to deal with any trouble that awaits them? I 
was right, you are proud. Too proud, too self-reliant, ma’am, and I 
can believe it, to need assistance. Very good!’ He made a show 
of rising. ‘I shall watch the result with interest. My good-will 
you will have, though you will not confide in me.’ 

He had all the air of an offended man, and Rachel, who was 
beginning to believe in his protestations, surrendered. ‘ But indeed, 
indeed,’ she said eagerly, ‘ you misunderstand me, sir. You mis- 
understand me strangely. I have no experience, and—and if out 
of yours, sir, you can suggest anything helpful, I shall be grateful.’ 

But this was not enough for the odd man before her. 

‘You accept, but you accept unwillingly,’ he rejoined. ‘I say 
again, you are proud.’ 

‘I am nothing of the kind.’ 

‘Nay, I read it in your eyes. They are speaking eyes. They 
are clear as crystal and betray your thoughts. You are saying, 
“This man domineers and I will not be domineered over.” ’ 
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But Rachel was not without perception. ‘ Perhaps you read 
my mind by your own, sir,’ she said. 

‘What—-wit ? Wit as well as—’ he bowed, his eyes laughing. 
‘But I will not offend you by speaking too plainly. Then to the 
point, ma’am, which is—Ann? Well, somewhere in that impish 
child’s heart is a streak of gold, and I have found that streak. I 
have been happy enough to tap that softer vein. Within limits I 
can influence, I can even control her.’ 

Rachel could believe it. Innocent as she was, she could believe 
that with his looks, his smile, his eyes he could influence anything 
of the female sort, even a girl of twelve years old. She looked at 
him expectant. He seemed to be waiting for her to speak. ‘ And, 
sir ?’ she said doubtfully. 

‘I am willing to use that—shall I say that influence ?—in 
Miss South’s favour. Always supposing,’ he conditioned, with a 
whimsical look, ‘ that she is not proud. Of course if you still feel 
that you can, if you prefer to stand alone—but there,’ laughing, 
‘I make no conditions. Only I hate proud people.’ 

Rachel suffered a fresh attack of shyness. ‘I have nothing of 
which to be proud,’ she said. ‘And I am much obliged to you.’ 

He rose. ‘Then I am forgiven for my persistence? I shall 
sometimes be welcome here ? I shall find here,’ with feeling, ‘ that 
welcome, that semblance of home which is to be found nowhere 
else in this great house ? ’ 

Rachel, her face warm, she could not tell why, murmured some 
words of thanks. He listened with attention, seemed to hear her 
with approbation. Then, turning to the window, he said something 
of the solitude of the house, of the life led in it, of the lack of society, 
congenial society, of the isolation of their common position. He 
had laid aside his ambiguous manner, he spoke with propriety— 
and with every word he rose in Rachel’s opinion. 

Presently, in a serious tone, ‘ You know, I suppose, that all is 
not well between Lord Ellingham and our dear lady ? I break no 
confidence in telling you that. It is no secret and you must soon 
learn it. The faults in my opinion, but I may be partial, are on 
one side, the merits, the conspicuous merits on the other. Ah, you 
start—you think, and perhaps you are right,’ he interposed with 
winning gentleness, ‘that I should not prepossess you? Perhaps 
you are right—I value your good opinion and must not risk it. In 
a house that is so divided, so distracted, a house in which you and I 
stand isolated, may I ’—he held out his hand and as she nervously 
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placed hers in it he bowed low—‘ may I go with the feeling that 
I have made a new friend ?’ 

‘ You are very kind.’ She was at once moved and embarrassed. 

‘Kind ?’ he rejoined sadly—and he seemed to be a different 
man from the one who had broken in upon her so turbulently. 
‘Well, it is something. For alas, there is little kindness here. I 
thank you. I thank you. Until we meet again, count, ma’am, upon 
the best offices that I can do you.’ Then, turning abruptly when 
his hand was already on the door, ‘ We are friends ? ’ he said, with 
a sweetness that it was impossible to resist. ‘I have not flattered 
myself ? I have not mistaken that ?’ 

‘I trust we shall be,’ Rachel murmured. 

‘Thank God!’ he ejaculated. And with that he passed out 
and closed the door behind him. It was not the first time that 
he had made that exit with those words. 

As he passed, a slender graceful figure, down the broad stair- 
way, he smiled at his thoughts. ‘ Dear innocent little thing!’ he 
reflected. ‘ It is cruel to tease her, but who could resist the temp- 
tation? She is like a mountain pool, one moment all light and 
colour, the next a rippling shadow. That tremulous mouth, those 
limpid eyes, I must see more of them, I must see them brighten 
when I come and grow dull when I go! But dear innocent, not 
to harm her! No, no! A slight tendresse—I owe that to myself 
and it will educate her, and amuse me when my lady is not here.’ 

Above stairs the squeak of the baize door had left Rachel at 
liberty to return to her time-table. But she was in no mood to 
return to it. Her cheeks were hot, her mind in a whirl, she could 
not apply herself. She must be moving, be shutting this and 
opening that, be rising to her feet as soon as she had seated herself. 
And this restlessness? It was all Lady Ann, she told herself ; 
Lady Ann and the sad account of her pupil that she had heard, 
and the trying prospect that it presented. It was all Ann; how 
was she to deal with her? How manage her? It was a most 
trying, grave, important problem. No wonder that the considera- 
tion of it unsettled her. 

But had she been frank with herself she must have admitted 
that it was not the thing that had been told, it was the teller that 
disturbed her. It was the interview, so odd and vivid, the looks, 
the tones, the solicitude expressed and the friendship offered that 
left her unquiet; that quickened her pulses and troubled her 
senses, that compelled her to open the window and sweep back the 
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ringlets that would fall over her face. It wasthe man. It was the 
impact with a new, ambiguous, perplexing force that drove her 
thoughts out of their placid channel and hurried them on in flood. 

It had been so odd an interview! It had thrust upon her 
notice a character so novel—and almost any man at close quarters 
had been novel to Rachel! He had taken a kind of possession of 
her, had teased and puzzled and all but offended her. He had 
been at one time utterly unreasonable, and then in a moment he 
had shown himself so different, so kind, so gentle. He had at once 
tormented and soothed and flattered her ! 

She decided at last, when time and reflection had restored her 
self-possession, that men in this new world must be like that. That 
it was only her youth and inexperience that found him strange and 
that she must accustom herself. She must harden herself. 

But one thing was certain, though she did not analyse its cause, 
and this was that the things about her, even the dull lesson-books 
and the ink-stained table now wore another and a brighter aspect. 
The breath of young life, of the unexpected, of change and adventure 
had moved on the face of them and enlivened them. As she gazed 
from the window and her eyes followed the cloud-shadows that 


travelled the glades and the wind that in its passage bent the meek 
heads of the ferns, as she drank in with her ears the cooing of the 
ring-doves, she found a new beauty in the scene, a fairer radiance 
in the sunshine, a deeper note in the forest peace. 

She was so thankful, so very thankful that in this strange place 
she had found a friend. 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN TROUBLE. 


Lapy ELLINeHAM was after all to return with the children, and 
Rachel had seldom spent more unpleasant hours than those which 
on the Monday preceded their arrival. She had seen no more of 
the smiling tutor, and the spell that he had momentarily cast over 
her had lost some of its power, while the prospect that he had dis- 
closed remained to daunt her, and to daunt her the more as it 
opened more nearly before her. She felt, as she watched the slow 
progress of the clock and found herself unable to apply her mind 
to anything, that she had never before known what suspense was. 

To her shyness and inexperience it had been no small ordeal to 
meet her employer and her pupil, had Lady Ann been an ordinary 
child. But after what she had heard of her stubborn temper and of 
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Lady Ellingham’s predilection for her, the plunge troubled the girl 
exceedingly. And she had to contemplate it in solitude. She had 
not even Mrs. Jemmett for company. From the time of Mr. 
Girardot’s arrival the housekeeper had thought proper to serve 
the governess upstairs; and perhaps this was as well, for the 
house was in confusion below, the servants, their number mysteri- 
ously augmented, were everywhere, fires were lighting, beds were 
airing, and the grand suite that had not seen the light for weeks 
was being unshrouded. There were strange faces on the stairs and 
a new cook in the kitchen. 

But all this, and the stir and bustle that penetrated by fits to 
the schoolroom, did but serve to accentuate Rachel’s isolation, and 
leave her at greater liberty to torment herself. She could not read, 
she could no more sew than fly. She passed restlessly between 
schoolroom and bedroom, and an hour before the earliest moment 
at which the travellers could appear had stationed herself at the 
window that looked to the front. 

Of course they were late, and it seemed to her, searching the 
long avenue to catch the first floating feather, the first token of 
their approach, that they would never come. The sun sank until 
it gilded only the crests of the forest. The three drives sank into 
sombre shadow. The stable clock tolled seven. Then when she 
had for a few seconds averted her eyes, they came. A postchaise 
led the way, an open travelling carriage with four horses and an 
outrider followed, a fourgon with servants and luggage brought up 
the rear. Rachel watched their oncoming with a sinking heart, and 
before the postchaise even reached the house she got a startling 
intimation of what she might expect. Out of it leapt a big band- 
box, that bounded and rolled across the sward. A second band-box 
followed, then a parcel which, amid shrieks of childish laughter, 
burst open as it fell. Still the postchaise rolled on, wg round to 
the entrance, drew up. 

Out of it tumbled a boy and after him a girl, a tumult of 
scarlet cloth and floating black hair. She fell upon the boy, pum- 
melling him with one hand, while with the other she beat him about 
the head with a velvet jockey-cap. The boy shielding his head 
with his arms fled whooping into the house, the girl followed, while 
the chaise moving on towards the stables, gave Rachel a glimpse of 
two scandalised women. 

The sight was not reassuring. But the Countess was still 
to come. Rachel watched the travelling carriage draw up, and 
watched the servants gather about it. She saw Lady Ellingham 
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alight—a dark, handsome woman, still and pale, in a drab travel- 
ling cloak with green facings and a black bonnet with a single green 
feather. She had a dog in her arms, but Rachel stayed to see no 
more. As the carriage drew on, she took a last glance at the mirror, 
saw that her cap was straight and her hair smooth, and stole back 
to the schoolroom. She did not know whether the unruly children 
or the stately mother alarmed her the more. 

She had barely seated herself at the table, with some dim 
notion of being found at her post, when the squeak of the baize 
door, followed by a rush of noisy feet and riotous voices, prepared 
her for the worst. The schoolroom door was flung wide and the 
children burst in, the boy leading. He saw Rachel and stood 
transfixed and staring, heedless of the blows that the girl continued 
to rain upon him. 

‘ By gum! ’ he said. 

The girl dropped her hands, tossed her black mane from her 
flushed face and stared—she too, and insolently. ‘ Who are you ?’ 
she cried. 

Rachel rose, outwardly composed. ‘You are Lady Ann?’ 
she said. 

‘Golly, George, I know,’ the girl exclaimed. ‘She’s the new 
sewing-maid. Here, you,’ addressing Rachel rudely, ‘ you’ve no 
business here, impudence! Get out, do you hear ?’ 

‘ This is the schoolroom,’ the boy explained more gently. 

Rachel gathered her forces. ‘ Yes,’ she said calmly. ‘I know. 
I am not the new sewing-maid. I am your new governess, Lady 
Ann.’ 

The girl scowled. ‘ You are what ?’ she cried with violence. 

‘ Your new governess.’ 

‘ By gum !’ the boy exclaimed again. And whistling shrilly he 
stared his hardest. 

But, ‘ It’s a lie! ’ the girl retorted, stamping her foot. She was 
all black ; black angry eyes, black brows, a torrent of black hair. 
She was cast in a large mould and tall for her years. ‘ You're a 
devil! Adevil! And you'll have to get out of this and quick 
too! This is my room!’ 

Rachel ignored her. She looked at the boy. ‘ You are Lord 
Bodmin ? ’ she said. 

‘Don’t answer her!’ the girl ordered. But he nodded. 

‘Perhaps you will be good enough to tell her ladyship when 
you see her that I am here—Miss South—and will wait upon her 
when she desires to see me.’ 
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But the girl was furious, was perhaps alarmed—she wanted no 
governess. ‘ You'll go out! ’ she persisted. 

‘No,’ Rachel said firmly. 

The girl was about to retort when the boy seized her and dragged 
heraway. ‘Oh,rats!’hesaid. ‘Come along,sis! Let’s go and 
rout out old Girry! And we are to have supper with mother.’ 

‘It’s some dirty trick!’ the girl stormed. She flung a last 
‘You devil!’ at Rachel and made a hideous face, but allowed 
herself to be hauled away. That, however, was not the last of them. 
The door had scarcely slammed behind them when it was flung 
open and the velvet cap flew into the room. It went wide of 
Rachel and broke the glass of a picture. 

‘Oh!’ Rachel cried. Her knees were shaking under her and 
she had much ado not to burst into tears. ‘Whatachild! What 
a pupil! How can I ever manage her? And, oh, why, why did 
I come ?’ 

And for a while she gave way, her elbows on the table, her face 
hidden in her hands. Her loneliness and the child’s cruel lack of 
feeling overcame her. But her tears were almost as much the 
ofispring of anger as of pain, and anger dried them quickly. 

Which was well, for she had not been alone ten minutes before 
she heard the baize door open, a measured step trod the passage 
and a perfunctory knock heralded Mrs. Jemmett. ‘ You are to go 
to her ladyship, if you please, Miss,’ she said. 

* At once ?’ 

‘Yes, Miss, if you please.’ The woman’s face was grave, and 
had Rachel looked closely at her she might have read compassion 
in her eyes. 

‘Very well.’ But conscious of her tear-stained face, ‘I will just 
smooth my hair,’ she added. ‘ Where is her ladyship ?’ 

‘I am to take you down, Miss.’ And the housekeeper waited 
while the girl, crossing hastily to her bedroom, sponged away the 
tell-tale traces. They went down the grand staircase in silence, 
Rachel gathering her forces. 

Bowles was standing at the door of the Countess’s sitting-room. 
He opened it and Rachel, quaking but resolved, went in. 

It was clear that Lady Ellingham had lost no time in inter- 
viewing her, for although an Argand lamp shed a soft glow on the 
table on which it stood, the gold-fringed curtains had not been 
drawn and through the tall windows the trees showed dark masses 
against a palesky. Rachel was aware of this, and later remembered 
it. But at the moment she saw only the woman in whose hands her 
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fate lay, and whose hostility the very air of the room betrayed to 
her. She recognised that Lady Ellingham was strikingly beautiful, 
tall, erect, dark—and incredibly cold. Pride could not have har- 
boured in a fairer form, and as with eyes alittle narrowed she gazed 
at the girl, pride seemed to emanate from her. 

And yet—and yet Rachel fancied that she perceived ever so 
slight a change in that searching gaze ; as if my lady had prepared 
herself for something and did not see precisely what she had 
expected to see. She stayed the girl by a gesture before she had 
advanced more than a pace into the room. ‘ Be good enough,’ she 
said, ‘ to tell me your name.’ 

Astonished, Rachel steadied her voice and told her. 

‘Who sent you here?’ The question came sharp and un- 
compromising. 

Still more amazed and stammering a little, ‘Lady Elisabeth 
Dunstan,’ Rachel answered. 

‘How did you know her?’ There was suspicion as well as 
hostility in the tone. 

‘I was named to her by the Dean of Exeter? 

For a moment Lady Ellingham seemed in her turn to be a little 
surprised. ‘ You live near Exeter ? ’ she said. 

‘ Yes, with my mother.’ Rachel was quick-witted, and though 
she was far from guessing all that was in my lady’s mind—or her 
face would have burned indeed—she was beginning to understand 
why she had been summoned in such haste. 

‘Have you met any other members of the family—besides 
Lady Elisabeth ?’ The Countess’s gaze narrowed as she put the 
question. 

‘ Only Captain Dunstan, whom I met by accident at Salisbury.’ 

‘ You have met no others of the family ?’ my lady persisted. 
‘ Not—not Lord Ellingham, or—or—you are sure ? ’ 

‘No, no one,’ Rachel repeated steadfastly. She was beginning 
to breathe again, though she knew now that there was trouble 
before her—dreadful, dreadful trouble. 

‘ And you say that Lady Elisabeth engaged you ? ’ 

‘She did—most clearly.’ The girl was determined that there 
should be no doubt about that. She saw the importance of it. 

A pause. ‘You have had then, of course—what experience 
have you had—of teaching ? ’ 

Rachel winced. ‘ None,’ she faltered. 

Lady Ellingham’s eyebrows went up. ‘ You should not have 
undertaken such a position,’ she said severely, ‘ without more 
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information. Have you seen Lady Ann? Do you think you could 
control her or manage her? You?’ There crept into her lady- 
ship’s tone, and for the first time, a note of the human. ‘ Why, 
you are a little thing. How old are you?’ 

‘ Nineteen,’ Rachel confessed with a tragic face. She already 
foresaw the end of the interview—saw herself dismissed, disbanded, 
packed home with ignominy. 

‘You don’t look it! You look a mere child! I suppose you 
have never been out of Devonshire before ?’ 

‘No, ma’am.’ 

‘ And are a clergyman’s daughter, you say.’ 

‘Tam.’ 

The Countess stared, but not as she had stared. There was more 
surprise and less suspicion in her eyes. She looked uncertain and 
perplexed. That without her leave or knowledge, without a single 
communication made to her, this girl should have been impudently 
foisted on her household by that interfering old woman—with or 
without the consent of her husband—was in itself enough to wound 
her pride to the quick. But if only that were all: if only that 
darker suspicion that she had for a few humiliating moments enter- 
tained—nay, that she had read in the faces about her—were ground- 
less ? Certainly the girl did not look the part. Those timid eyes, 
that appealing mouth, surely, surely they could not deceive to that 
point. And he, with all his faithlessness, had never yet stooped to 
that. She knew enough ill of him, God knew; but nothing so vile, 
so shameful, so unforgivable as that! And, in a sharp revulsion 
of feeling, the Countess not only put the suspicion from her—for 
the time—but felt herself degraded by it, and angry, furiously 
angry with those whose mysterious looks had supported if 
they had not imparted it. Thank God, in this at least she had 
wronged him | 

But the girl remained, and what was she to do with her? To 
dismiss her offhand, as she had intended, would be to give colour to 
that hateful thought, if others did entertain it. And the child, ill 
at ease, though she hid her tremors, appealed to her. After a long 
silence, ‘ You had better know the truth,’ she said, and she still 
spoke coldly, for it was her habit. ‘Lady Elisabeth had no 
authority to engage you. I knew nothing of your coming until I 
heard that you were in the house. And I do not think that you 
have either the experience or the qualifications needed for the post. 
I am quite sure that it will be the wisest course to close the matter 
at once.’ 
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The tears rose to Rachel’s eyes. All the difficulties, all the 
troubles that she had foreseen faded into nothingness beside this— 
this ignominious termination. ‘I am to go?’ she said, her lips 
quivering. 

Lady Ellingham hesitated, for under that cold demeanour, 
behind the armour of pride which she had assumed in self-defence, 
there beat a heart. It troubled her now. ‘Have you seen Lady 
4nn ?’ she asked. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Do you think it possible that you can manage her ? ’ 

‘I can try—I should like to try,’ the girl said, and her eyes 
pleaded for her. 

‘Well, I will consider. It is quite true that I proposed to find 
a governess for her this autumn. She has run wild long enough. 
But, frankly, Miss South, you are not of the stamp I should have 
chosen. However, I will consider whether I shall give you a trial, 
and I will let you know my decision in the morning. Good-evening. 
You can go now.’ 

Her manner belied her words, for it held out less hope than she 
intended, and Rachel went back to the schoolroom in the lowest 
spirits ; and, shocked by the sudden discovery of her false position, 
and faced by alternatives, neither of which was of a kind to soothe, 
she slept, we may be sure, little that night. At one moment— 
but that was in the cold grey of the dawn when her courage ran 
low—she inclined to think dismissal the lesser evil. But for the 
most part she leaned to, she clung to the hope of remaining. The 
worst ordeal, even that which awaited her in the schoolroom, 
seemed preferable to a termination so premature and so humiliating, 
to a collapse of all her plans and prospects. She pictured her 
mother’s disappointment, she recalled the comfortable letter that 
she had written home. And bravely she determined to make a 
fight for it, were the chance given her. 

She judged that if she was to go, if my lady’s thumb turned 
downwards, she would be sent for early in the day; and from the 
moment that she sat down to her hasty breakfast she was in a 
flutter of spirits, expecting the summons and rising at every sound 
that reached her. She rehearsed with passion the appeal that she 
would make to Lady Ellingham ; again she saw herself telling the 
tale to her mother. So time wore on—slowly, it need not be said. 
It struck eleven, and her hopes rose with the delay. But, as nothing 
here is perfect, with her hopes her fears rose also. Lady Ann, now 
that it seemed to be possible that she would be entrusted with her, 
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grew more terrible; the schoolroom took on the aspect of an arena 
in which she foresaw a shameful defeat, and—and then she heard 
a step approaching. 

She expected a servant bearing a message, but it was Mr. 
Girardot who entered. He paused on the threshold, and his looks, 
at once solicitous and subdued, seemed to deprecate her anger. ‘ If 
I thought, ma’am,’ he said, ‘ that my news was welcome I should 
bear a lighter heart. But I do not know how your wishes run.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ Rachel replied trembling, ‘ until I know what 
Lady Ellingham’s decision is.’ 

‘She—and, believe me, it is no small victory—desires that you 
will remain.’ 

The blood rushed to Rachel’s face. ‘Oh!’ she exclaimed. 
The die was cast, then. 

He let himself go. ‘I see,’ he said, ‘that I was not mistaken 
in you. I was not wrong. You have more courage than caution 
—more spirit than prudence. If you were a man you would not 
count heads. You are not to be lightly browbeaten ! ’ 

For the moment Rachel felt only relief, and she smiled. 
‘Courage may be rashness,’ she said. ‘I know only too well now,’ 
—her face growing grave again—‘that the task was not meant for 
me and how ill-equipped I am for it. But you would not have 
me withdraw, sir? You would not have me,’ she asked anxiously, 
‘refuse to stay ?’ 

‘I would not advise you,’ he cried earnestly, ‘to any course 
that your sense and your will do not dictate to you. Heaven 
forbid! I know no better censors of any situation. I can fancy 
you equal to any decision ! ’ 

She sighed and stood a moment reflecting, while he, watching 
her with growing interest, decided that no face that he had ever 
seen was so transparent a tale-teller. She really was, in her mingled 
weakness and strength, a dear little person. 

‘But I must see Lady Ellingham,’ she said at last, rousing 
herself, ‘ before I can decide.’ 

He put the suggestion aside. ‘There is no need,’ he said. ‘I 
have full authority. Surely you do not doubt me ?’ 

She coloured. ‘No, of course not, sir. Still, I must see her.’ 

‘Ah!’ In a moment his tone changed to one of injury, and 
his eyes sparkled. ‘I see how it is, ma’am. You are above dealing 
through me. You think I am not a fitting intermediary. You 
must see—oh yes, of course you must—you must see Lady 
Ellingham herself! Nothing else will serve you. And yet,’ he 
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went on in a softer tone, ‘I have been an intermediary. I may 
have ventured to advise, to suggest, even to entreat. I may have 
pointed out things not to your disadvantage. But I see,’ and his 
nostrils quivered, ‘I am not trusted, ma’am. I am to be nothing 
in this |’ 

‘ But indeed, indeed,’ Rachel cried in great distress, ‘ I did not 
mean that. I amsure that you have been my friend, sir—that you 
have spoken for me. And doubtless——’ 

‘But I am not trusted!’ He seemed to be on the point of 
leaving her in anger. 

‘ Please, please listen to me,’ she said, clasping her hands. ‘ It 
is not, indeed, it is not what you think. Iam grateful, most grateful 
to you. Nevertheless I must see Lady Ellingham. I must have 
—you must see that I must have—her support with Lady Ann. 
It is essential, it is necessary. Without that I should not be 
justified in staying.’ 

‘And my influence with Lady Ann,’ he said gloomily, ‘ is for 
nothing ?’ 

She plucked up a spirit. ‘You know that it is not,’ she said. 
Surely, surely, he was unreasonable. ‘ But I know,’ she continued, 
with an appealing look which was what he had been playing for, 
‘that I can count upon it. I know that I have a friend in you.’ 

His face cleared as by magic. ‘That is all I ask,’ he said. 
‘ But,’ he went on with a charming smile, ‘I know now what a 
proud, what an independent, what a prickly little spirit it is! I 
know you. Yes, ma’am, I know you.’ 

‘ And I may see Lady Ellingham ?’ 

‘She is in the garden.’ And without another word he turned 
away, leaving her, puzzled and disturbed, to review what had 
passed, to recall his looks, to smile at his unreasonableness, to be 
grateful for his aid. 

The main fact that she was to stay was decided, then. For the 
interview in the garden, it may be very briefly described as it was 
seen by the eyes of Mr. Crosstrees, the head gardener. He told his 
story sitting on the edge of a chair in Mrs. Jemmett’s room, and 
drinking a tankard of old ale, tapped and drawn under Bowles’s 
own eye. 

* Well, ma’am, ’twas a chance,’ he said. ‘Twasn’tmy place to be 
there, and how I come to see them, I was showing the new lad to use 
a spade, which he works with his hand instead of his foot, and being 
unaccustomed I’d straightened my back. Butthere! What I saw 
was not worth seeing—just my lady and a poor little piece, standing 
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before her as meek as a toad, and all the say my lady’s till just at 
the end.’ 

Mrs. Jemmett gazed at the blindworm. If only she had been 
there! ‘ Was her ladyship pleasant like ? ’ 

‘Oh ay, oh ay, pleasant enough with a frost on it! Sort o’ 
March sun and wind, if you understand, Mr. Bowles. As it might 
be the north side of a fence. Talking kind of slow, and her 
chin tilted.’ 

‘ Not scolding ? ’ 

‘Oh, nothing so low. Not dennasini’ herself. And by-’n’-by 
the little thing plucked up courage and said her bit, brave like for 
such as her, and my lady seemed to consider, and presently she 
called the young ladyship, and up her comes, black and sulky-like 
and kicking up behind. And my lady puts a hand on her shoulder 
and speaks a bit, her fidgeting and fermenting. Then, “ You need 
not begin work till Monday,” says her ladyship, and nods her head, 
as much as to say “ You may go,” and the young person curtsies 
—very pretty, I will say. And—and that’s all there was to it, 
ma'am.’ 

Crosstrees drank up his ale, and, when he was gone, Bowles 
pronounced his opinion. ‘ T'was the tutor did it,’ he said. 

‘ Ay, to be sure. Now I wonder why, Bowles?’ 

‘ Well, if you ask me, it’s a dull place, ma’am. And Mr. G.’s 
one to amuse himself.’ 

‘I should have thought he’d enough of that to his hand,’ Mrs. 
Jemmett said darkly. ‘I sometimes think if I were his lordship 
I should have a word to say to it.’ 

Bowles looked at the door. These were great lengths, singular 
indiscretions. But the dumbness of Crosstrees provoked to candour, 
and the butler was too gallant a man to leave Mrs. Jemmeté at a 
disadvantage. ‘There you'd be wrong, Mrs. J.,’ he said. ‘My 
lord’s touched too much pitch not to know it when he sees it—and 
likewise not to know where no pitch there is. And gentlemen 
amuse themselves, ma’am, in more ways than one. There’s a way 
tickles their vanity, and no harm done.’ 

‘ Well, that’s not my lord’s way,’ the housekeeper said with 
decision. 

Bowles chuckled. ‘I’d be very sorry to say it was. And then 
again there’s another way—— ’ 
But Mrs. Jemmett’s modesty took alarm. ‘ You know too much, 
my man,’ she said. ‘ Not in this room, if you please!’ 
(To be continued.) 
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BY MAJ.-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., D.S.0. 
‘Is it a God or a King that comes ? 
Both are evil and both are strong, 
With women and worshipping, dancing and song, 
Carry your Gods and your King along.’ 


Ha.F-cops are queer things and the world is full of them, from 
Diana of Ephesus or the Mother of All to the great premier and 
Mr. Gandhi. The conception of idolatry is changing and it seems 
now fair to believe that the world had always some conception 
of one great Deity, one Lord of All, Za and El Shadai, but has 
felt that such a supreme Deity is far beyond their entreaty, and so 
have fallen with avidity to the conception of half-gods, of some 
lesser accessible entity. 

There is an unfilled page in the early history of the world that 
should tell of the empire that Nimrod, that mighty hunter before 
the Lord, carved out for himself. It is possible that that empire 
was as big as ever Darius or Alexander carved. Curiously enough, 
one name, only, from the past stands out as a household word 
among the peoples of Mesopotamia, and that name is Nimrod, 
or, as men call it there to this day, ‘Numrood.’ When Layard 
hauled an alabaster Assyrian Bull from out of the mounds of 
Nineveh the workers cried ‘Numrood has come again,’ and fled. 

It has been urged by a certain school of thought that Nimrod, 
the great conqueror, imposed the worship of his children on the 
world as half-gods, to be dreaded and remembered and revered. 
The recognised great Creator could not be bothered with all and 
sundry, while the children of Nimrod had been very real and terrible 
people, who ruled kingdoms and massacred their enemies. So they 
say that Nimrod is father of the ‘ gods,’ a very different matter from 
‘God,’ and Nimrod was Chronos and Saturn, and that Jupiter 
and Hera, and Minerva and Venus, and Zeus and Juno, and 
Aphrodite and Athena, or Isis and Osiris or Baal and Moloch and 
Merodach, or Brahma and Shiva and Mahadeo and Kali, are all 
different names for the legend of the same half-gods, the children 
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of the great conqueror Nimrod, that mighty hunter before the 
Lord. 

When the generations of the Hittites are known and the Hittite 
inscriptions are read, or when the mounds of the Shatt el Hai give 
up their treasures, we may know more of this Nimrod of the 
half-gods. 

Now if this story of Nimrod be true, and the ancients had some 
misty conception of El Shadai, whom Israel alone dare commune 
with, but who to other races was quite unattainable, we have 
but the modern story of the Yezidis, or Devil worshippers who, 
to this day, inhabit, to the number of 150,000, the mountains of 
Jebel Sinjar in the province of Mosul, who call on Malik Taous 
the peacock and familiar of Satan. But it happens to be my 
privilege to know the Prince of the Yezidis and to have seen the 
one extant copy of the Yezidi scriptures, that a subaltern of 
Engineers borrowed from him and nearly lost. I have held close 
converse with him, on the subject of His Satanic Majesty, and have 
elicited the fact that though Satan rules the world at present, 
his times are waning, and that while it is true that the devil 
worshippers of the Jebel Sinjar, derelict”and alone amid the hosts 
of Islam, do worship and pay homage to the devil, they do it lest 
worse befall. Like the ancient nations they know full well that away 
in the back of beyond, is some great Compeller of the Universe, 
far above the needs and cries of men, while the devil is very much 
on the spot and very potent for evil, and therefore to be worshipped 
and propitiated by all wise men. Hence the worship of Mahk 
Taous, who is in reality nothing but a half-god after all. 

All of which but brings us to the story of the half-god of 
Daulatpur, in the principality of Oudh, and how such potentates 
are to be disciplined if they do not their duty by their congregation. 

Now Daulatpur is just a small town of the plains in the middle 
of a fertile tract of Hindustan proper, that portion of the Gangetic 
plain to which the Aryan invasion moved when it had absorbed 
the Punjab. It was in this country that the Aryan race developed 
their historic kingdoms and that the Hindu faith with all its off- 
shoots developed in the form we know it to-day, after surviving 
and reabsorbing the puritan movement of Prince Gautama. 

It was this country too that bowed to the invasions of Islam, 
parting with many of its members as converts of the sword. It 
was this country in which Afghan and Mogul barons carved for 
themselves estates as the Normans in England before them. It 
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is here that the barons have decayed with the peace of the British, 
and it is here that the Aryan cultivator remains from generation 
to generation, while princes and potentates pass away. 

Daulatpur, the town of wealth and fortune, is a somewhat 
decayed relic of Mohammedan state, but the centre of a thriving 
, trade in the cotton and grain and sugar that the countryside 
yields, so long as the rain rains in due season. 


‘ And the ploughman settles the share 
More deep in the grudging clod, 
For he saith the wheat is my care 
And the rest is the will of God.’ 


It is the centre of a small administrative district where the 
magistrate (the collector) and the policeman and the canal officer 
are the only Europeans. It is what is termed a civil station. At 
the time of the Mutiny it was a cantonment. A regiment of the 
Bengal Line, a field battery and a squadron of horse of the Oudh 
Irregular Force, formed the garrison. The Mutiny swept over the 
province ; the residents were at evening service one fatal Sunday, 
when the turmoil began in the lines. A crowd rushed into the 
station firing the thatched roofs of the houses, and many excited 
soldiery surrounded the church. In some cases faithful servants 
hurried up with their masters’ arms, but in the confusion no 
organised resistance was possible. Some of the congregation got 
away in carriages and on horses, a few were massacred in the belfry 
of the church tower, where they had endeavoured to defend them- 
selves. To this day a pathetic tablet in the little church tells 
how two officers, five ladies, and seven children with one native 
pastor and two native Christians fell to the fury of a soldiery gone 
mad. Of the remainder some were shot as they drove or galloped 
down the mall. Several of the survivors collected in a mango 
grove a mile out of the station and endeavoured to make their 
way to Lucknow, little knowing the beleaguered state of that 
station. Falling into the hands of the mutineers they were 
barbarously murdered in the city, the males being blown from 
guns. A few others made their way to Naini Tal and escaped. 

Such was the tragedy of Daulatpur in our times, and it was 
eighteen months before the avenging British reappeared on the 
scene, and restored the administration, hanging some of the Moslems 
of the town who had been most venomous in the destruction of the 
Christians who fell into their hands. 
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In the peace that succeeded the storm the civil station was 
rebuilt, and the little church standing on an open patch of grass, 
duly repaired. The cantonments were never recreated, the Oudh 
Irregular Force and the Bengal Line were removed from the world’s 
register and never were revived. The great martial races of Oudh 
lost their livelihood as hereditary soldiers, and their birthright, 
by their own folly, passed to the Gurkha, the Sikh, and the Punjabi 
Mussalman. 

And all the while that that raw tragedy had swept over the 
little station, ‘and grande guerre came and went in the whole pro- 
vince, the cultivator tended his wheat and his cotton, and was 
intent on marrying and giving in marriage, as if never Moslem or 
Frank had swept over the countryside. 


‘ And the ploughman settled the share 
More deep in the sun-dried clod, 
Mogul, Maratha and Mlech from the north 


And White Queen over the seas, 
God raiseth them up and driveth them forth 


As the dust of the ploughshare flies in the breeze. 
But the wheat and the cattle are all my care, 
And the rest is the will of God.’ 


So the countryside waxed fat, and the mango groves over the 
countryside that bring in such a plentiful harvest of fruit in the 
summer, grew and flourish 2d and furnished that wonderful shade 
and park-like appearance that is so marked in those provinces. 
And as the peace of the British followed the upheaval, the new 
station showed little of the tragedy, save only the church and its 
tablets, and the gate-posts and overgrown gardens of the bungalows 
that had not been rebuilt. 

Relics of earlier departed glories remain of the days when kings 
trode to Delhi, with 

‘ Jewelled reins and bridle chains 
And golden snaffle bars.’ 


Gardens and ruined fountains, and turreted garden walls, 
cascades that once fell over carved stone ripple-breaks, and the 
remnant of fruit gardens planted from Central Asia, with— 


‘ Plums opaquely amethyst, 
Peaches like a morning mist, 
Green mangoes . . . mellow apricots of gold, 

Red mammals of persimmon from the south,’ 
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the stately country seat of some Mogul baron, now derelict and 
unvisited where murmur the winds and whispers the water to 
ghosts of other days. 

A ruined tower and gate told of some stronghold of the earlier 
Afghan dynasties when their captains of horse carved out baronies 
from Hindu fields, and died away as marriage with the south thinned 
the northern blood, till the hand could no longer keep the head. 

A neglected tomb tiled in hedge-sparrow blue, would contain 
an alabaster shrine of some saint on which would be carved the 
Hundred Names of God, or rather ninety-and-nine, with a space 
for that hundredth which it is not well that the common herd should 
know, and which in Israel only the High Priest might say. And 
round the curve of the dome, in Kufic character, can still be read the 
solemn texts from El Koran, ‘ Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept.’ Yet the power of Islam in India has left the Hindu districts, 
and the old cult that survived the power of the Buddha has sur- 
vived the purity of Islam. 

The carved temples stand in the groves, and conches bray, and 
bells ring, but the call of the faithful to prayer is stilled. 

The old gods that represent the forces of nature and the cycles 
of life remain, and the people flock to the rites of the Hindu trinity 
in temples that stood before Islam with— 


‘ The organs of birth and the circlet of bones, 
And the loose loves carved on the temple stones.’ 


And layered over it all, chalk, perhaps, on granite, is the civilisation 
and the orderly administration that the British have veneered on 
top of this welter of ancient cults and ancient kingdoms. By the 
tennis courts some ancient Moslem may watch the masters play 
and mutter, as Lyall had it : 


‘ Near me a Mussalman, civil and mild, 
Watched as the shuttlecock rose and fell, 
And he said as he counted his beads and smiled, 
“‘ God smite their souls to the nethermost hell.” ’ 


So much for that conflicting welter of gods and half-gods that ever 
disturbs India. 

Then another portent. Far away in the south among the play 
of ancient creeds is arising a Christian Church in numbers that are 
vast. In the north of India Christianity spreads but’ slowly ; 
in the west, in days of yore, Portugal brought, by doubtful means, 
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the Cross, and Rome baptised wholesale to the name of the 
Governors of provinces. But in the south comes a great wave. 
Chiefly, as in the earlier days of the Church, the appeal has come 
to those of humble race, of those simple tribes conquered by the 
Aryans centuries ago, and denied a civil status, condemned to live 
outcaste, weaving their ancient gods into the Hindu pantheon if 
they liked, but apart from the great and twice born race. To 
these by the million has Christianity come—to uplift in the social 
scale—come too, with some vision demanding that there shall be a 
truce to the denominations that arose of the petty social squabbles 
of England in the last few hundred years. Demanding that 
Anglican, and Baptist, and Wesleyan shall not bring their quarrels 
to the East, but that there shall be a Church in India of one intent. 
It is a wonderful aspiration born, perhaps, of Zanzibar and following 
the lead of the battlefields and the trenches. The which lies on the 
lap of time, which finally brings us to the story of Daulatpur and the 
half-gods. It was in the early days of summer, and an early hot 
weather at that. The beautiful skies of the cool season had turned 
to the pea-soup sky of summer. The dust devils skimmed down 
the mall, widdershins, and the Persian wheel droned in the garden 
to keep the shrubs alive and the grass green. Punkahs creaked in 
house and office, the magistrate’s wife had gone to the Himalayas 
and the policeman’s wife to England. The rainy season was yet 
far away, and that alleviation of the early summer—the mango 
showers—had not come. The pasture had gone from the fields and 
the roadway, and not a blade of grass was left on the countryside. 
The bones of the cattle were showing ominously, and that full early. 
In India the cattle grow thinner and thinner as the summer wears 
on, and woe betide them if there are no showers to bring some 
grass shoots, before the real rainy season carpets the whole world 
with green, and the cattle slowly swell back to due proportions. 
If the rain fail the cattle must die. 

In this province too, where the mango crop brings in large 
profits, the gardeners look for the mango showers, and lo! this 
year there had been none. The mangoes threatened to wither on 
the trees, and at best would be but turpentine and string, rather 
than full with ripe yellow flesh. So the country was disturbed in 
spirit, and, as is the wont when the rain fails, was inclined to turn 
to politics. 

At the close of a sweltering day, the magistrate and the police- 
man, the canal-man, and the Indian doctor had assembled for 
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tennis, to be followed by bridge, in the garden under the punka 
at the station club, and to wonder when the mail and the new 
English papers would arrive. It was almost too oppressive even 
for tennis. Suddenly, in the distance, came the sound of a 
tom-tom—nay, of several tom-toms—accompanied by shouts and 
the braying of a conch. The sounds came nearer, with the echoes 
of a chant and the cries of a crowd. The magistrate looked at the 
policeman, and the policeman looked at his watch. 

‘Seem to be going to your house,’ said he to the magistrate. 

‘By Jove, so they are! We had better go and see what is up.’ 

As they hurry down the road the policeman calls to his orderly : 

‘Hurry to the police-station and tell the thanadar to bring all 
the constables he can find at once to the collector Sahib’s house.’ 

Outside the magistrate’s house the procession had come to a 
halt. The crowd consists of country folk, and a dozen Hindu 
mendicants in yellow—some loathly with matted hair, others clean 
and well-to-do, with quiet, calm faces, but both kinds in yellow. 
At the head a few Brahmin priests, with conches and long brass 
horns, and in front some drummers beating tom-toms. The 
villagers carried flags of many hues. Back among them something 
appeared carried shoulder high. 

‘It can’t be the shrines of the Muharram; wrong time of the 
year,’ said the magistrate. 

‘No,’ said the other; ‘can’t you see it is a Hindu crowd ? 
They have a god on a chair wrapped in orange and crimson.’ 

‘So they have. Whwi’s it all about ?’ 

‘Don’t know; seems fairly harmless, but the thanadar will be 
here in a minute with the constables.’ 

‘Don’t think we shall want that; but look, there’s old Bhag- 
wan Dass, the head man of Pateli village.’ 

And as the magistrate and policeman came up to the garden 
gate by which the procession had halted, an elderly gentleman in 
white, with a magenta puggaree, stepped out and salaamed. 
A quaint figure, much as Augustus described Horace, ‘Sessilis 
Obba,’ a squat little pot. 

‘Oh ho, Bhagwan Dass jee, Salaam! What is up? Are 
you getting married ? Is this your wedding procession, or perhaps 
your son’s ?’ 

And the squat little pot came forward with his hands joined in 
combined salutation and submission. And seeing that he was well 
received, took from a Brahmin’s arm two heavily scented garlands 
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of white chumpak flower, and hung them round the necks of the 
two Englishmen. 

‘Sahib, this is not wedding—neither mine nor my son’s; but it 
is @ very serious matter. God Almighty has put great trouble on 
us, and you have often told me that I am responsible, and that 
when there is trouble I am to come to you. 

‘You know Pateli village, Sahib—how we live by our cattle 
and dairy produce, and by the fruit of all those mango trees that 
were planted when Alum Shah was king of Delhi. Now we have no 
rain ; it is due this three weeks, and the grass is dead and the cattle 
die, and the mangoes wither on the trees. The people are very 
angry; some say that the Mohammedan fakir at the shrine of 
Altamish the Toork has cursed us, because the village where the 
shrine garden is, three miles away, has had rain and we have had 
none. The young men want to throw pig in that shrine. But 
I have said “ No; that will only bring on these dogs of police to 
bully our women and live at free quarters.” ’ 

‘ That was a very wise saying of yours, Bhagwan Dass ; no one 
wants to have police sent on them.’ 

‘The Khudawand knows that I am loyal and peaceful headman. 
I have said to my people, this is from God Almighty, whom you, 
sir, so greatly resemble. But God Almighty is too busy to think 
of the harm that the want of rain does to poor folk here. He 
wants rain for snow in Himalaya. _ Therefore I say it is fault of our 
village god, Dum Deota. Every morning all our women hanging 
marigolds and offering ghee, and praying, but Dum Deota, though 
he knows our village must have rain, and though he knows that 
we have built him, in the days of our fathers, finest shrine in the 
district, yet he never troubling. So I say to our young men, “ Let 
us take Dum Deota Devi out of shrine and take to collector Sahib, 
and say ‘ This Devi, very lazy and idle. Please of goodness put 
him in choki. Lock him up in prison in Sahib’s own house until 
tain coming.’” So all young men very pleased and stop planning 
to put pig in mosque, and then we all make procession and we tell 
priest that if he makes objection then we beat him and get another.’ 

So here was a kettle of fish—Dum Deota Devi, half-god and 
village patron and deity, brought to be imprisoned in the magis- 
trate’s house ! 

However, to put the godlet into choki was a simpler affair than 
to risk a Hindu and Mohammedan riot, at a time when all the old 
animosity was especially bitter, and bloodshed would be certain 
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to ensue. So Mr. Bailey, collector of Daulatpur, experienced dis- 
trict officer, abused by agitators and beloved of squire and peasantry, 
and principal supporter of British prestige, took heart of grace. 

‘ Bhagwan Dass, you have shown great wisdom. Dum Deota 
Devi has greatly neglected you, and he shall be punished. It is 
more than well that you have come to me. Where shall I put 
him? It would not be right that he should go to the police choki.’ 

‘No, Sahib, he must be locked up in your house; have you 
not some empty room ?’ 

‘I have a small godown here. It is full of my camp furniture, 
but I will move it out. Here, bearer, open that godown door at the 
side of the house.’ 

Then Mr. Bailey and the head man went and looked, and 
Bhagwan Dass agreed that it was the very place, and that there was 
no need to move out even the camp furniture. ‘Serve him right 
if he is crowded up!’ So Dum Deota Devi of Pateli, half-god, was 
then and there shoved into the furniture godown and the door 
double-padlocked, chair and all going in, and only the carrier poles 
being withdrawn. 

And then the procession immediately turned about and danced 
away down the road, with tom-toms beating and horns braying, 
and the squat little pot took his leave and scrambled on to a squat 
little pony, and hurried after his people. 

Then the magistrate looked at the policeman and laughed. 

* Queer business this. Here am I, collector of Daulatpur, with 
& local god locked up in my godown. What will the local Govern- 
ment say if the Hindu press makes a row ?’ 

‘Should not bother much. You can make a lot out of the 
frustrated pig row. Now that the Khilafat trouble is over, there 
is going to be much Hindu and Mohammedan trouble. There 
are these reconversions of Mohammedans to Hindus that are 
making trouble near Delhi. I should come back to thé club and 
see what the weather report says about the mango showers.’ 

And so they did, with a whisky and soda thrown in; and that 
night it got hotter and hotter, till a furious sandstorm drove all and 
sundry from the housetops to the baked rooms below. 

And the next day was worse than its predecessors, and Dum 
Deota Devi gave no sign. But that night was like a compression 
oven, and men gasped at their dinners, and heads seemed to burst. 
Then, after dinner, it suddenly thundered, and great drops fell, 
and birds and bats flitted in terror and the rain came down with 
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deep wall lightning, and the dust ceased to blow, and the air was 
laden with that peculiar sweet smell of the parched but drinking 
earth. All around were sheets of water on which the lightning 
played till the storm died away in content, and the roar was suc- 
ceeded by calm, while distant lightning flashes illuminated the 
horizon, and happy folk in their pyjamas listened to the music of 
long parched rills. 

Then a sleep of great peace fell on the land, and at mid-day 
next day, along with the now dustless roads, the conches and 
villagers returned in the brightest of head-dresses. And at their 
head rode ‘ Sessilis Obba,’ otherwise Bhagwan Dass, on his squat 
grey pony, highly decorated with pink hand impressions. 

The magistrate met them at the gate. 

‘Sahib, we of the village of Pateli have come for Dum Deota 
Devi. Three days’ choki was just what he wanted; that is the 
way to teach Devis to mend their ways.’ 

So the padlocks were unlocked, and Dum Deota Devi, in his 
chair, was once again hoisted on the shoulders of the villagers amid 
a chorus of ironical spirits who would now restore him, and worship 
him again, and duly present the accustomed offerings. 

And so the half-god came by his own again, but it seemed to 


Bailey that the chief priest winked at him as he passed, which was 
a very unpriestly thing to do. And as the procession swung out 
of the garden gate it broke into the old song of the days of John 
company : 


* Khulk « Khuda 
Mulk « Sirkar 
Hukm i Sahiban Alishan,’ 


which may be translated : 


‘ Mankind belongs to God, 
And the land to Government, 
And power to the mighty Sahibs,’ 


which in these days of Mr. Gandhi and the aspirations of the 
advanced reformers is an unpalatable home-truth ; but once again 
‘Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.’ For it certainly 
seemed to the villagers of Pateli that the collector Sahib, the 
cherisher of the poor and the protector of all, had understood, as he 
understood everything else, exactly how to bring half-gods to their 
senses. And perhaps he did. 
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Tae Mountain Ski Club was holding its annual dinner in a private 
room at the Savoy, and I was there as a guest. The Club is in 
its way one of the most exclusive in the kingdom, not on social 
or intellectual lines, but solely because it demands such a high 
qualification of achievement in mountaineering on skis that its 
membership so far is restricted to less' than a hundred. Election 
is by the Committee, and no one has ever been blackballed. There 
is, however, a general understanding that no candidate is formally | 
proposed unless he is certain to be persona grata to the Club ; and, 
if the Committee decide that his qualifications are not up to the 
standard, he is not rejected, but his proposer and seconder are 
informed that he must improve his record by a few more peaks 
or glaciers and come up for election another year. 

The membership being widely scattered, attendance at the 
annual dinner is never large. This year there were only twenty 
persons present, eight of us being guests; and we all knew each 
other and many of us had climbed together in Switzerland or 
Norway. This limited number conduced to general conversation, 
and after the table had been cleared the talk turned on notable 
accidents which had taken place in the history of winter mountain- 
eering on skis. 

The President had strong views on the danger of guideless 
expeditions in winter, and his opinion carried special weight because 
he was known to be one of those members of the Alpine Club who 
excel in guideless climbs during the summer. ‘ Take the run from 
Lenk to Kandersteg,’ he said; ‘three days and two nights. You 
sleep the first night at the Wildhorn Hut. Next day you go up 
the Wildhorn, and then down to the Rawyl Pass and up again 
to the Wildstrubel Hut; or, if you prefer luxury, to the Rohr- 
bachhaus hard by, where you have a large hut of two storeys with 
beds init. The third day you have an easy run over the Wildstrubel 
and down by the Gemmi Pass to Kandersteg. It is true that 
@ party with guides once had a bad time on this trip and were 
weather-bound for three nights in the Wildstrubel Hut; but, 
apart from that, all the accidents on record were to ski-runners 
without guides. All the same, mark you, quantity counts as well ; 
one man with a guide has a pretty small chance if he breaks a leg, 
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for the guide cannot get him down single-handed, and if the guide 
goes off for help the man is probably frozen to death before help 
comes. 

‘But, as a general principle, a party of four or more, including 
guide, is safe, apart from any cataclysmal disaster such as a great 
avalanche. And it is the guideless runners who spoil our statistics 
and tend to make people believe winter mountaineering to be more 
dangerous than a manly sport need be. 

‘Every accident that I can recall on this particular run befell 
a guideless party. The last was the case of the Frenchman in- 
terned at Chateau D’Oex during the war, who went off alone to 
climb the Wildhorn and was never heard of or seen again. Then 
I dare say you remember how Wilberforce, a member of ours, went 
up alone with a fellow called Iles, and they met bad weather and 
Tles was killed. That was before 1914, and Wilberforce fell in 
the war. After the accident he steered clear of the Club and of all 
of us, and so we never learned more of that expedition than was 
brought out at the Swiss inquiry, and that was nothing but a mere 
outline of the main facts. By the way,’ addressing me, ‘ you 
knew Wilberforce, didn’t you? And weren’t you present at the 
inquiry ?’ 

The moment which I had been dreading, but for which I was 
prepared, had arrived at last. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I knew Wilberforce. More, he was one of my 
best friends. I am the only person who knows the history of that 
tragedy—for it was not a casual accident, nor was it due to bad 
weather—and, if you allow me, I am going to tell you.’ 

A complete hush fell on the room, as if those present sensed 
something out of the ordinary in my words. The President glanced 
round and caught the look of expectation on all the faces. He 
made no answer in words, but nodded. 

‘Wilberforce,’ I began, ‘held even stronger views than the 
President on the folly of guideless climbing in winter. It was no 
mere text-book theory, but a belief based on experience. He had 
been one of a small guideless party on many occasions in earlier 
years, and he had had three narrow escapes from death under 
conditions which he was convinced would never have arisen had 
guides been present. He would, he told me, have given up dan- 
gerous climbs in winter without a guide after his first accident— 
an avalanche which rolled his party down a slope of some 200 feet 
but left them unhurt, though half-suffocated and with all their 
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ski-sticks lost. However, he was badly off as a young man and 
guides are expensive, and economy led him to test fortune again 
andagain. Later, when he earned a good salary in India, he had 
the tie of the two establishments to keep up, for his wife was delicate. 
Eventually he decided that the game was not good enough, and 
when he could not afford a guide he stuck to the home runs, which 
meant that help would never be very far away and a failure to 
arrive at his hotel in time for dinner would turn out a search party. 

‘ How then, you may ask, did he engage on a three days’ tour 
with only one amateur, and a novice at that, as a companion / 
Here is the story, and later I will give you my reasons for telling 
it after having held silence eo long. 

‘ Wilberforce and Iles were both Indian Civil servants. Wilber- 
force left the service under a cloud of disgrace. There was no 
publicity about it in this country, and it was hushed up in India, 
though it created a painful impression in the inner circle of the 
“ Heavenborn,” for his father and grandfather had both made a 
name there, and he himself was regarded as a picked man destined 
for a Lieutenant-Governorship. Too late he discovered that it 
was Iles who had engineered his downfall by acts of perjury and 
treachery so gross and so devilishly cunning that I can hardly 
bear to think of them. Evidence to satisfy a court of inquiry, 
or still more a court of law, there was none. But there was a body 
of testimony obtained from native sources which convinced me, 
as an ordinary man considering it calmly, apart from the fact that 
Wilberforce was my friend and that I knew and distrusted Iles, 
that Wilberforce was an innocent and deeply wronged man. Not 
a word of this was revealed to me till after Iles’ death. 

‘ Wilberforce left India broken, and on the voyage his two 
children died of dysentery. His disgrace had been a vital blow to 
his wife, who, with his children, had come out to him for a year. 
She did not long survive the death of the children. Wilberforce 
was left without a profession and without interest in life. He set 
up at Cambridge as a coach in Oriental languages and managed to 
make a living ; but he made no friends there, morose and solitary 
and constantly brooding on his wrongs. 

“I believe I was the only man in any way intimate with him, 
and I kept in touch with him as best I could. In 1913 I came 
into a substantial legacy, just big enough to justify a flutter with 
part of it. One of the first things I did was to telegraph to Wilber- 
force and ask him to put me up for a week-end. 
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‘I arrived at Cambridge on a Saturday afternoon, and after he 
had given me tea I said to him, “ Harry, may I count myself as one 
of your friends ?”’ His answer was an abrupt, “ No, by God, you 
may not.” I was accustomed to harsh and even aggressive dissent 
from him, but this for a moment was a blow that knocked me out. 
Only for a moment, because he went on, “ Unless you include James 
and Mary. If you limit the question to humans, you are my only 
friend in the world.” James and Mary were his dog and cat, the 
names being inherited, regardless of sex, by successive pets. I had 
imagined that this was an adaptation of the practice, perhaps more 
familiar to a past generation, which allotted some particular Chris- 
tian name to the footman of the day, irrespective of what he had 
been baptised. I learned later that he chose the title of that cruel 
shoal, the ‘ James and Mary’ in the Hughli, which has destroyed 
so many good ships, as a cynical reminder of the shipwreck of his 
own career. Not indeed that he needed any memento to keep his 
bitterness alive. 

‘I fell in with his mood. “If that is so, Harry, I can claim as 
a right what I was about to ask as a favour. You are coming out 
with me for a six weeks’ holiday in Switzerland. We start about 
the middle of January, and you can make arrangements for your 
pupils to go to some other coach.” I told him of my legacy and the 
sum I had earmarked for this holiday. I swept away his attempt 
at refusal, and within ten minutes I had a map before him. “‘ Here 
is Gstaad,”’ I said, “‘ where we are going. Here are some of the little 
runs we shall do, the Hornberg, the Rinderberg, the Durreschild. 
We can start with the Eggli and Windspillen and such like to get 
into training. Later, thers is the Diablerets, from Gsteig as a base, 
and the Wildhorn and Wildstrubel from Lenk.” I knew the ground 
pretty well, and it was not long before his first reluctant consent 
was converted into something like enthusiasm. You fellows who 
go out every winter, and perhaps every summer too for the other 
kind of climbing, can think what it must mean to a fine climber 
and fine ski-runner, who in five years had once had ten days at 
Pen-y-Pass and not once seen @ mountain clad in snow, to contem- 
plate a whole winter month and a half in the Alps. Wilberforce, 
I may remind you, was not only a prominent member of the Alpine 
Club, but on skis, so far as our countrymen were concerned, he 
stood almost in a class by himself. He had competed with con- 
siderable success in races where he was the only British entrant, 
and he had to his credit a standing jump of 22 metres. 
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‘ Well, to cut it short, we came out to Gstaad, where I had 
engaged rooms at the Bernerhof. Our train was late, and we had 
just time for a bath and change before dinner. I left Wilberforce 
in his room still dressing and came down to the lounge to see if 
there was anyone staying in the hotel whom I knew. 

‘The first person I saw was Iles. I recognised him at once, 
though we had never met since we had been up at Cambridge 
together. All that I had heard of him since had been a very 
brief mention from Wilberforce, who obviously disliked him. How 
much, and why, was then a secret to me. Anyhow, he was an 
important person now in India, a Commissioner of a large district, 
and I realised that he must know about Wilberforce’s downfall. 
I went up to him and found that he recognised me too. I was 
much disturbed at the idea of Wilberforce and him being at the 
same hotel, and at the thought of how awkward their meeting might 
be. So I told him without beating about the bush that Wilberforce 
was with me, and—pointedly—that he was a great friend of mine. 

‘ Tles was plainly taken aback, but said something not unfriendly 
about hoping that Wilberforce had fallen on his feet. Making an 
excuse of a forgotten handkerchief, I turned back to our rooms and 
told Wilberforce of the presence of his old colleague. I can still 
see in my mind’s eye the look of rage which he turned on me; but 
all he said was “Thanks. I thought we should meet again one 
day.” He came down the stairs with me; but any fears that I 
had felt of the meeting were relieved when the two merely shook 
hands and talked of the many years which had elapsed since they 
last saw each other. 

‘That night I was feeling seedy after dinner, and attributed it 
to the fatigue of the journey; but next day I was worse, and 
Wilberforce insisted on calling in the doctor, who found me with a 
high temperature, diagnosed influenza, and ordered me to keep my 
bed. There I remained for a week, and, ill as I felt, I was pleased 
to see that the holiday seemed to be doing Wilberforce good already. 
He was unwontedly cheerful, and amazed me by reporting that he 
had been taking Iles in hand, whose first visit it was to the Alps 
in winter and who had been out a fortnight before we arrived and 
had already made good ‘progress—for a middle-aged man, that is 
—on skis. I knew Wilberforce to be an admirable teacher for 
beginners, but I was hardly prepared for a kind of eulogy from 
Tles, who also came to see me in bed, on his patience and sympathy, 
the very last virtues I expected anyone to find in him: 
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‘When I got up I was still too weak to go out on skis, so I 
pottered about the village on foot for a little in the sunshine, and 
spent the greater part of the day in a chaise longue on the veranda. 
Lying there one afternoon, I heard two people come into the lounge, 
oft which the veranda opened. The voices were those of Wilber- 
force and Fritz,the guide. Fritz, as you know, speaks English well, 
for he learned it while climbing in the Himalayas as guide to a 
British party. He was urging my friend not to do something and 
Wilberforce was insisting. ‘“ But it is madness, sir,” exclaimed 
Fritz, “to take that stout gentleman with you, and without a 
guide. I know you are not much younger than he ; but remember 
that you began the skis when a youth, and he must be about fifty, 
and it is his first winter. I saw you two to-day on the Hornberg, 
and he was exhausted with that short climb and kept falling every 
few metres on the descent. Take me with you, sir, if not as a guide, 
then as a friend.” I could tell by Wilberforce’s voice that he was 
greatly touched by this offer, which suggested delicately that he 
was taking risks through poverty, and that the old guide was 
anxious to protect his English friend at the expense of his own 
pocket—no mean sacrifice, for the winter season is short, and no 
guide that I have met is so well off that he can afford to forgo his 
fees in the brief season of harvest. 

‘ “ Fritz,” I heard Wilberforce say, “ you are a good fellow, and 
I shall never forget this. It is not a question of money with me. 
On the contrary I am going to engage your services for the next 
week. But this expedition I intend to go with the gentleman 
alone. He is set on it, and there are reasons why I should consent. 
So say no more, but remember you are exclusively engaged by me 
for a week. Only, you must not reveal who is your employer, if 
you are asked, but simply say that you are engaged, and you must 
put no obstaclein my way about this expedition. Do you promise?” 

‘ Fritz hesitated. “ Well, sir———” he began. But Wilberforce 
cut in, “ I saved your life once, Fritz, at the risk of my own. I ask 
you this for the sake of old times.” ‘I do not forget, sir,” said 
Fritz with emotion, “ and I promise with my whole heart.” 

‘The two went out, and I lay wondering what Wilberforce 
intended. I was not long in doubt, for he and Iles came and sat 
by me after dinner, and Iles began to mention that Wilberforce 
was going to take him on the very run which the President was dis- 
cussing. “‘ How about a guide, Iles?” said Wilberforce. ‘‘ Would 
you rather have one, or shall we do it alone? I think you would 
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be wise to engage one, if we can get him. I hear that all are booked 
up except old Fritz, and I advise you to get him. He is in the 
lounge now seeing about fitting someone’s skis to a new pair of 
boots.” 

‘ Tles went out, to return in 8 moment saying “ No go. He tells 
me he is engaged. I am quite ready to have you fcr my guide, 
Wilberforce, if you will take me.” “So be it,” said Wilberforce. 
“Come along and fix up about the grub.” 

‘ They left me in deep perplexity. What was Harry’s object ! 
Why this duplicity about the guide? In a short time he came 
back alone, and I said to him, “ Harry, I was in the veranda while 
you were talking to Fritz. I could not help overhearing.” 

‘ He answered cheerfully, “‘ Well, old man, I am glad it was you 
and not another. That might have led to misunderstandings. 
You wonder what I am playing at. I want you just to trust me 
and believe that I have an excellent object and that I am acting 
for the best. Don’t ask me any questions now but leave me to run 
this expedition. Explanations will follow in due course.’ 

‘I had to be content with this. In the light of what followed, 
of course I see what I should have done. But at the time I was 
merely puzzled and uneasy. 

‘The next day was Sunday. Wilberforce and Iles started out 
early and did the Windspillen, but came back for lunch and busied 
themselves about the preparations for their expedition, which was 
to be on the Monday. They aimed to reach Kandersteg in time 
for dinner on the Wednesday, and had telephoned to the Hiétel 
Miiller there to engage rooms. They promised to telephone to us 
as soon as they arrived. 

‘ They started off by the early train on Monday for Lenk. You 
know the railway runs to Zweisimmen, where you change, and then 
doubles back to Lenk. It is like traversing the two sides of an 
equilateral triangle, with Zweisimmen as the apex. That after- 
noon the concierge reported that when he had been to the station at 
Gstaad to meet a train a railway official had mentioned casually to 
him that two English gentlemen had changed at Zweisimmen to 
get into the train for Lenk, when one of them was taken ill in the 
station, and had to be helped to a hotel near by, but had recovered, 
and the two had gone on to Lenk, though by a later train, as they 
had missed the connection for which they aimed. Later, I was 
to learn the significance of this apparently trifling incident. I may 
mention, though, that the person taken ill was Wilberforce. 
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‘On the Tuesday I was well enough to go out for a short run, 
and when I came back for tea I felt a different person. Next day 
I joined @ congenial party to do the Hornberg, and felt so fit when 
I got to the bottom that I would not wait for the train but walked 
all the way back to Gstaad carrying my skis, merely for the sake 
of exercise. I asked the concierge to let me know as soon as the 
message from Kandersteg came in, as I would speak to Wilberforce 
myself if it was he who telephoned. But the only message received 
was one from Miiller at 10 p.M., and he reported that the party had 
not arrived, and assumed that they had been tired after the second 
day and had decided to spend another night at the Rohrbachhaus 
or the Wildstrubel Hut. 

‘The next evening there was still no news, till, at 11 P.m., 
Miller telephoned with excitement that there had been an accident ; 
that one Englishman had just arrived, exhausted and frostbitten, 
who said that his companion had been lost, but who had fainted 
before he could give further particulars except that the other was 
quite dead and that a search party was useless. 

‘ We had to wait till Friday morning before Miiller telephoned 
again to report that the Englishman was Wilberforce, and that he 
had managed to carry his companion to the Wildstrubel Hut, near 
which the accident had happened, and that a party of guides were 
going up from Kandersteg to bring in the body. [Iles was found, 
as Wilberforce had said, wrapped in blankets in the Hut. 

‘I went by train that day to Kandersteg, and found Wilber- 
force very ill and in bed. Both his feet were frost-bitten, but the 
doctor said that they would be saved. I remained with him till 
after the inquiry and until he was well enough to leave for England. 

‘He would not speak of the details of the disaster, except to 
assure me that very soon I should hear the whole story. I had 
proposed to travel back to England with him, but he protested 
that if I cut short my holiday for his sake he would count it as 
an unfriendly act on my part. 

‘So reluctantly I went back to the Bernerhof, with all the 
zest gone out of my holiday. I had companionship of a sort and 
was out daily on skis, but had not the heart to undertake any 
serious runs which required organisation and preparation. 

‘About a week after my return I found Fritz waiting for me 
in the lounge. He said, “Sir, I should like to speak to you, and 
I beg that you will come out with me for a moment.” I went out, 
and he took me to his little shop and there showed me a letter he 
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had received from Wilberforce. The letter asked him to arrange 
to take me with him on the very expedition which had proved 
fatal to Iles and nearly so to his companion. “If my friend 
hesitates, tell him that I have a very special reason for this 
suggestion.” 

‘I did not hesitate, for I knew that Wilberforce would never 
make a capricious demand on me. I assumed that he would tell 
me his reason when he thought fit. But, apart from this, I wished 
to visit the actual scene of the tragedy out of sympathy for my 
friend’s sufferings on the same route. 

‘Fritz asked if he might bring his son with him, by way of 
practice, and I agreed. Incidentally, I found that this much 
conduced to my comfort, for the youngster insisted on carrying 
nearly all my kit in his own rucksack. Fritz had all that he could 
manage with the food for three persons. I was old enough to 
appreciate the luxury of a light rucksack on a long journey, and 
of having no duties to perform in a mountain hut except to con- 
sume the meal prepared by someone for me. 

‘We reached the Wildhorn Hut before it was quite dark and 
determined to start early next morning. The snow was in perfect 
condition, and we made such good going that we were at the Wild- 
strubel Hut about 3 p.m. Fritz set about lighting the fire and 
making tea. I said to him that I was not going to sit still and do 
nothing, and he asked me if I would bring in a supply of snow to 
melt for the tea. 

‘I went out with the bucket and saucepan and began to scoop 
up snow. As I dug down with the saucepan, I felt it hit something 
hard—a stone, I presumed. I scooped deeper, and in the saucepan 
I found a silver cigarette case. Some instinct prompted me not 
to call out announcing my find. I looked round, but Fritz and 
the boy were both busy in the Hut, and I opened the cigarette 
case. In it was nothing but a scrap of paper. I have it in my 
pocket-book now and I will read it to you. This is what is written 
in pencil with a shaky hand : 

‘** Wilberforce is a murderer. He has shut me out of the Hut 
and I am dying of cold.” 

‘Nothing more, except the signature, “‘ J. F. Iles,” and the date.’ 

There was a gasp of astonishment and some ejaculations from 
the company. ‘Good God!’ said someone. ‘ What did it all 
mean ?’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘I am coming to the explanation. Of 
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course, I said not a word to Fritz about my find. I told him I 
was anxious to start as early as possible in the morning, and we went 
to bed immediately after tea, and had left the Hut by 3 a.m. next 
day. The moon was in the third quarter, and so we had no diffi- 
culty in making our way in the moonlight and went down without 
incident to Kandersteg. Here I told Fritz that I had suddenly 
decided to return to England at once, and begged him to arrange 
for my luggage to be packed at the Bernerhof and sent on to me in 
England. He made no difficulty, though he evidently thought 
I was mad. I travelled back to England from Kandersteg in my 
ski-ing kit just as I stood. I made a hurried change at my rooms 
in the Temple, got out my car, and drove straight up to Wilber- 
force’s house at Cambridge. 

‘ He saw me from the window and opened the door to me himself. 
Without a word I handed him the pencilled note. He glanced at 
it and said “Ah! This expedites the explanation. The message 
is false in part. For ‘ murderer ’ read ‘ executioner.’ ” 

‘He took me into his study, and began at once, “ Old man, I 
wanted you to visit that Hut, partly to learn if you noticed anything 
queer about the door. I had a sort of presentiment that if there 
was any clue I had not destroyed you would discover it. I never 
guessed that there might be an actual written message. But I 
did feel a little doubtful about the door. You noticed nothing?” 
I shook my head. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, ‘“ you shall have the whole 
of the story now.’”’ And he went on to recount how Iles had been 
responsible for his ruined career, and how he meant to revenge 
himself if ever a chance arose. His apparent illness at Zweisimmen 
was feigned: and it was merely a ruse to miss the train so that 
they should arrive late at Lenk and thus not reach the Wildhorn 
Hut till long after nightfall. He had thought that he might manage 
to lose Iles in the dark, but he reflected that, even so, there was a 
good chance of the man getting back safe to Lenk, since he had 
only to continue downhill to return to the valley and probably find 
some shelter for the night. So he determined to wait. The next 
day they climbed the Wildhorn and got up safely to the Wildstrubel 
Hut. He had considered the question of using the Rohrbachhaus, 
the key of which is kept at Lenk. But that building, with its 
creature comforts, is so popular, that he feared the advent of other 
parties from Lenk, or possibly in the reverse direction from Kander- 
steg or Montana. So he preferred the Wildstrubel Hut, which 
only the hardy or economical use in winter. 
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‘They reached the Hut and lit the fire, and Iles was sent out 
to get snow. He was warned not to collect it from near the front 
of the Hut, where it was likely to be soiled, but to look about for a 
nice clean drift. Wilberforce mentioned that the wood was rather 
large for the stove and he would begin smashing up some with a 
hammer. The moment Iles reached the back of the Hut, Wilber- 
force took the small hammer from the ski repair outfit, and some 
long nails which he had brought with him, and nailed up the door 
securely. 

‘So there was Iles shut up outside, exhausted, in his sweat- 
soaked clothes ; and inside were his skis and sticks, and his ruck- 
sack with his extra wraps, and all the food. And the thermometer 
in the Hut had marked 23 degrees of frost before the fire was lighted, 
that is to say, nearly 10 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. Probably 
the temperature was very little lower outside ; but a shrewd wind 
had arisen, and you know what an enormous difference the slightest 
breeze makes at that altitude when there is frost. It was the sort 
of night when one needed an airman’s helmet, wind-proof gloves 
and all the woollies one could put on. Even his sodden gloves 
were in the Hut and his Balaclava cap hanging to dry by the fire. 
His cap was sodden too, for he had had to wear it all day in the 
blazing sun. He had tried the alternative of going without it, and 
had found the pain from the sun beating on his bald head was 
unbearable. In fact, the only article of equipment he had with 
him beyond his clothes and boots were his sealskins. These he 
had tied round his waist until the more important articles had 
been dried by the fire and there was room to hang the skins to dry 
in their turn. 

‘Tles came to the door, found it shut, and knocked. Then 
Wilberforce told him that his last hour was come. The door was 
stout and the shutters of iron. He told him how he had discovered 
his treachery. “‘ You murdered my soul, Iles, when you destroyed 
my career. You murdered my children, who, thanks to you, had 
to travel home in the hot weather in all the discomfort of a crowded 
second class. Finally you murdered my wife. Now you are going 
to pay the penalty.” 

‘The wretched man offered to write a full confession and to do 
all he could to make amends, but Wilberforce gave him no further 
answer whatever. [Iles tried for nearly half an hour to break in 
the door and then he wandered off towards the Rohrbachhaus, 
which as you know is fairly close, but an awful distance for a weary 
man on foot, floundering waist deep at every step, and in the 
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freezing dark. His footsteps showed that he had never reached 
the Rohrbachhaus but had turned back again in despair. 

‘Dark though it was, the position of the larger Hut was of 
course known to him. On the way from the Rawyl Pass you climb 
within @ stone’s-throw,of}it as you make for the Wildstrubel Hut. 
Given the strength to get there all he had to do was to follow his 
own ski-tracks. But Wilberforce had pointed out how securely 
the Rohrbachhaus was closed and how difficult it would be to force 
an entry. 

‘ Wilberforce told me that he cooked his supper and remained 
awake till long after midnight. Then he quietly removed the nails 
from the door, lit the lantern and went out. Iles was lying within 
fifty yards of the Hut, in the lee of a small rock, and was already 
dead. He had evidentiy— 


“* Waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life.” 


One sealskin was wrapped round his head, no doubt to protect his 
ears and nose. The other was bound round his right hand, and his 
left was thrust between his ski-ing coat and his shirt.’ 

I realised that this poignant detail about the sealskins was 
shocking to the company. We all knew the nasty clammy feeling 
of the wet skins when removed from the skis, and how quickly 
they freeze as stiff as boards. It was pitiful to think of the 
despairing wretch clutching at this last straw to save his life. 
Like Cowper’s hero, ‘ he long survives who lives an hour’ under 
such conditions. 

‘Wilberforce went to bed and slept peacefully. This Hut is 
divided into two, a living-room and a sleeping-room. He took 
blankets from the latter and made himself a bed before the stove 
in the living-room as the cold was so intense. There is another 
stove in the sleeping-room which he could have used as well. But 
he thought it was more compatible with his assumed réle to be 
content with lighting only the one. 

‘ Looking upon himself simply as an agent of justice, he calmly 
set to work next morning to remove all trace of his deed. He 
plugged up the nail holes in the door. Then he took the broom 
from the Hut, put on his skis, and obliterated the tell-tale foot 
tracks. The wind was drifting the snow, and by the afternoon 
there was not a trace left of them. 

‘I asked what his explanation of the cigarette case was. Had 
it fallen from Iles’ pocket as he carried the dead man into the Hut ? 
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He thought not; Iles would never have left the message on his 
person, to be found and destroyed by hisenemy. He had probably 
placed the case near the Hut after his failure to break in. One of 
the iron shutters did not fit close and some light from the interior 
must have penetrated into the darkness outside, and Iles may have 
utilised this to write his note. The handwriting, shaky as it was, 
indicated that he could not have been seriously frost-bitten at the 
time, and his circulation had doubtless been maintained by his 
efforts against the door. 

‘ Wilberforce spent the next night also in the Hut. There was 
plenty of food forone. The following day he brought Iles’ body into 
the Hut and wrapped it in blankets, and set out for Kandersteg. 

‘He did not follow the ordinary route for the Gemmi, in case 
the Schwarenbach Hotel should be open, as he might be seen by the 
hotel people or by travellers having refreshment there, for he was 
not ready to tell his story till he reached Kandersteg. So he took 
the alternative and less popular way down by the Rother Totz and 
Ueschinen Thal, where he was pretty sure to meet no one. When 
he saw the lights of Kandersteg in the distance, he took off his boots 
until he felt his feet become irost-bitten. Then he put them on 
again and resumed his journey. He had deliberately eaten nothing 
since he left the Hut, and now he buried all his supply of food in 
the snow. Thus it was in a very realistic condition of distress 
that he reached the Hotel Miiller, for he was near collapse. 

‘The story he told Miiller, and afterwards at the inquiry, was 
simple. Heand his friend had been caught by fog as they climbed 
out of the Rawyl Pass towards the Wildstrubel Hut. They wan- 
dered for hours, and, when the fog cleared and they found the Hut, 
Tles was in a state of coma. He carried him in with great diflfi- 
culty, but he never recovered consciousness and died. He himself 
was so ill that he could not travel next day, and so had to spend 
two nights in the Hut. The story passed without question and 
without comment, except on the folly of two amateurs incurring 
such danger. 

‘Wilberforce assured me that he felt no remorse. ‘‘ Why 
should I, my dear fellow? Does the executioner, when he per- 
forms his duty ? I myself was in a better position, for I had not 
to accept the verdict of others but knew myself for a fact that the 
sentence was just.” 

* Still, I am not sure that the tragedy did not haunt him. When 
war broke out, he told the necessary lies about his age and enlisted 
at once and was killed in France in 1915 serving as a private. He 
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had written out a full statement, which he had left with me in case 
of his death. But, if I survived, he wished me to recount the story 
orally to the Club. ‘‘ Wait till Iles’ widow is dead, if you think it 
right, and then tell my old colleagues that I was not a rash fool who 
led another to his death, but simply an appointed agent of justice.” 

‘ Mrs. Iles died last August. All of us here who are not members 
are future candidates for election. I had no order to bind you to 
secrecy, but everyone will realise that no good will be done by 


‘The last touch of tragic irony was added when I visited 
Wilberforce in 1914, after the May week. He took me to his 
favourite seat on the Backs, the grassy slope on the bank of the 
river behind Trinity Library, and there handed me a letter from the 
India Office, as handsome an acknowledgment of wrong as I have 
ever seen. It could not give him reinstatement in the Service, but 
it offered him a public vindication in Parliament, a large sum by 
way of compensation, and the full pension, with arrears as from the 
date of his dismissal, to which he would have been entitled if he 
had completed his service. 

‘It appeared that, taking heart of grace after Iles’ death, the 
two Rajahs who had been pawns in his game against Wilberforce, 
and the nominal accusers, had petitioned for, and had been granted, 
immunity if they made a full written confession. The confession 
showed that Iles had accepted a bribe of no less than 17 lakhs for 
a disgraceful perversion of justice. And the net result of his con- 
spiracy against Wilberforce was that Iles got rid of a rival, passed 
his guilt on to him, and, after disbursing 5 lakhs to each of the 
Rajahs, remained victorious in the field with 7 lakhs in pocket. 

‘The letter was dated ten days earlier. I asked what Wilber- 
force had done about it? Nothing. What was he going to do ? 
“ This,” he answered, and he tore the letter across and across and 
threw the pieces into the Cam. 

‘ “ Wilberforce the First,” he said, “ the taker of bribes, the sub- 
orner of evidence, the traitor to the dominant race, the cashiered 
with infamy, is dead. Wilberforce the Second, the deeply wronged 
and tardily recompensed, shall never be born. Besides,” he added 
with a sigh, “ perhaps there is a just Judge who will hold that the 
debt has been paid in full.” ’ 

I finished my story. For a full minute nobody spoke. At 
last the President broke the silence. ‘ Poor old Wilberforce ! ’ he 
said. ‘ He was a fine ski-runner.’ 

Frank ELLiozt. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. T. ETHERTON, tate H.M. Consun-GEnerab 
In CHINESE TURKISTAN. 


In the south-west corner of the Celestial empire lies the rich province 
of Chinese Turkistan, whose frontier is conterminous with that of 
India. Its proximity not only to our Indian dominions, but to 
Russia and the rising Mohammedan states of the Middle East, 
make it of paramount importance, more especially at the moment 
when civil war threatens to involve all China. To reach Chinese 
Turkistan from Peking is a comparatively easy matter, albeit 
involving a journey of seven or eight months by rail, boat, and road. 
Approach from India is a more difficult proposition, for Kashmir 
and the mountain states of Gilgit and Hunza must be traversed 
until the northern frontier of India is gained at the crest line of the 
Hindu Koosh. It is a march of several hundred miles through 
valleys and ravines, fording icy torrents, and anon moving by crag 
and precipice when the depth and volume of water in the rivers 
precludes a passage. 

The lofty range of the Hindu Koosh is crossed by several passes, 
of which the easiest is the Mintaka or Pass of a Thousand Ibex. 
Its altitude is 15,430 feet, and it is of remarkable interest in that it 
is the meeting-point of three of the greatest empires the world has 
ever seen—Britain, Russia, and China—and leads directly on to 
the Pamirs, the Roof of the World, a region that attracted much 
attention some years ago owing to Russian expansion and activities 
‘along the Indian borders. 

Beyond the Pamirs is Chinese Turkistan, the land of ancient 
Tartary, where several years spent as a consular officer and political 
resident afforded me many interesting sidelights on a fascinating 
but little-known country. The consular area committed to my 
charge was one of the largest in the world, comprising some four 
hundred and sixty thousand square miles, equal in area to that of 
France and Spain combined. 

To reach my headquarters at Kashgar I had traversed the Indian 
route to the Chinese frontier, thence across the Roof of the World 
and down to the plains of Turkistan, a journey involving much 
difficulty and danger. 

The popular conception of the Pamirs as a tableland is an 
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erroneous one, for they are really elevated mountain valleys, a 
succession of leads of varying width and glacial formation flanked 
by peaks running up to a height of twenty thousand feet or more. 
Along the course of each valley runs a stream, with patches of peat 
and a coarse grass along the banks, the general aspect bearing strong 
resemblance to a Scottish moor, without, however, the added beauty 
of the heather. The climate of the Pamirs is a severe one, for they 
lie at an average elevation of thirteen thousand feet, the prevailing 
element being the strong winds during the winter and spring. The 
climatic drawbacks are such that chicken and fowls cannot exist 
there, and that dogs breed only once in two or three years. Climatic 
conditions also have an adverse effect upon the population, in that 
the women are unable to bear large families, and children are not 
infrequently stillborn in these icy regions. The inhabitants are 
mostly Kirghiz, who represent a large and widely spread division of 
the Turkish race. In religion they are Mohammedan—and nomads 
whose main occupation is cattle-breeding. Their dwellings are the 
felt tents constructed on a semi-circular framework with an opening 
at the top to let out the smoke from the fire. 

Here, if it be anywhere, one is in the unchanging East. More 
than six hundred years ago Marco Polo passed over the Pamirs on 
his celebrated journey to the Chinese court, and his description of 
life amongst the Kirghiz is as applicable now as it was in those far- 
off days, so little have these people altered in their mode of life. 

The manners and customs of the Kirghiz present many quaint 
features. Here, as elsewhere, a wedding is a great event, the bride 
being acquired by purchase at a figure commensurate with the 
wealth and status of the bridegroom ; indeed, it may run into many 
hundreds of sheep, cattle, and horses. In the negotiations the 
Kirghiz are eminently practical, an essential preliminary being 
delivery of part of the purchase price, as credit is discouraged and 
a cash basis insisted upon. In the case of an impecunious bride- 
groom the financial difficulties are partly overcome by a small 
initial payment, the balance on the instalment system and by 
personal labour. 

In funeral ceremonies the Western order of things is reversed, 
and the occasion becomes one of hilarity and amusement, in which 
horse-racing plays a prominent part and prizes are awarded, the 
Kirghiz arguing that the deceased are dispersing the wealth accumu- 
lated in life and that they are not concerned with the passing on 
of riches to those who follow them. 
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On leaving the Roof of the World the track leads through 
ravines and rocky canyons for seventy miles until it emerges on 
to the plains of Chinese Turkistan, a new world that is in striking 
contrast to the wind-swept uplands of the Pamirs. Chinese Turk. 
istan is a land of oases, the arable parts being limited to the 
rivers and streams and a narrow belt along the foothills of the 
mountain ranges. This belt is of no great width, but it marks the 
cultivable area, and is rendered fertile by a wonderful system of 
irrigation ; the latter is the mainstay in the economic life of the 
country, and the water question the leading topic of interest. 
There are two main types of people in Turkistan, the plain 
dwellers and the hillmen; the religion of the majority is Moham- 
medanism, and all are under the influence of the priesthood. 
Kashgaria comprises the most important oasis and Kashgar itself 
is, from our point of view, the political hub, although commercially 
notsoimportant as Yarkand, five days march tothesouth. Kashgar 
will always be associated with the Amir Yakub Beg, whose rise to 
power in Chinese Turkistan during the sixties of last century, and 
the influence he exerted, form one of the most romantic pages 
in history. His successful assumption of authority led to his re- 
cognition by neighbouring states, whilst the British Government, 
realising that Yakub Beg had acquired a commanding position 
on the northern frontiers of India, deemed it advisable to open up 
diplomatic relations with a view to an agreement. The treaty was 
never concluded, for Yakub Beg was compelled by the advance of 
the Chinese to hasten eastwards and meet the avenging force which 
had set out from Peking to recover the lost province. The march 
of this army across China to the reconquest of Turkistan affords 
a remarkable example of Chinese tenacity and patience. General 
Chang was appointed to the command, a nondescript force was 
given him, and with this and a few general instructions he set out 
for the goal four thousand miles to the west. As long as they were 
in a more or less inhabited area the army lived on the country, but 
once beyond the confines of cultivation, this was no longer possible, 
for supply and transport services were non-existent, and the com- 
missariat needs could not be met. But the general was equal to 
the occasion. He collected and halted his scattered and roving 
army, marked out the area around their camps into plots; the 
sword, the musket, and the lance were laid aside, and in their 
places were taken up the shovel and the plough. The ground 
was prepared, seeds of cereals and vegetables were sown, and in 
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the fulness of time the crops were garnered ; and with renewed 
supplies the army resumed its march, the procedure being adopted 
the following year, until the goal was reached, and Turkistan 
brought again under the Imperial sway. 

With the fall of Yakub Beg the Chinese strengthened their hold 
upon the country, until in 1913 it was definitely constituted as a 
separate province and its control vested in a governor-general 
nominally responsible to the central authority in Peking. It will 
be of interest to note the system of Chinese colonial government 
which throws many remarkable sidelights on the Celestial concep- 
tion of rule in remote parts of the empire. 

Turkistan is divided into six circuits each under an intendant, 
or Taoyin, these being subdivided into districts in charge of a 
magistrate, known locally as an ‘ Amban.’ The latter’s magisterial 
title represents but inadequately his numerous functions, which 
are educational, fiscal, judicial, and all that pertains to an executive. 
He is the one who comes into direct contact with the people and is 
assisted by local officials termed Begs, whose authority varies with 
the size and importance of their area. To all intents and purposes 
these Begs control the country. They are Turkis, and many of 
them possess a knowledge of Chinese, while each official has one or 
more Chinese attached to his personal staff as interpreter and the 
go-between in his dealings with the people. The Beg therefore 
acquires an exceptionally strong position, and the success of an 
applicant for justice, or for favour of any kind, is dependent upon 
the monetary inducement held out to that worthy. 

In Turkistan official and political corruption are rife, due to the 
extent of territory and relative difficulty of control ; Peking is four 
thousand miles away, and its influence is exhausted long ere it 
reaches the confines of empire. There are various forms of cor- 
ruption, and many stories might be told of the schemes evolved 
for the acquisition of wealth. I remember a certain commandant 
whose paper strength totalled five hundred men of all arms, and 
for that number he received pay, rations, and equipment, although 
the actual figure was less than fifty. He might have continued the 
fraud indefinitely had he not been discovered through disclosures 
made by someone presumably dissatisfied with the division of the 
spoils. Haled before the provincial governor, an explanation was 
demanded, which must have been to mutual satisfaction, for the 
delinquent subsequently returned to his post. 

The system of taxation gives a refreshing insight into the revenue 
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and customs service. The bulk of the revenue is derived from the 
land tax, and the assessment is still carried out in accordance with 
the classification made more than fifty years ago. This assessment 
specified the land as first, second, or third grade, according to its 
productive value. The procedure was indulgent, and the measuring 
chains more or less elastic, according to the amount of silver dust 
cast in the eyes of the surveyors. Part of the revenue collected 
from the agricultural classes is taken in grain, and the taxpayer 
appears on specified dates at the Yamen with his quota of cereals, 
an amount calculated on the area and productivity of the land. 
He will, however, be grievously disappointed if he imagines that 
by tendering that quantity he is freed from all further obligation. 
Ordinarily the Yamen scales give comparatively correct measure, but 
when it comes to an adjustment of the grain tax it is astonishing 
what an amount is required to induce them to obey the laws of 
gravity. 

With regard to the maintenance of law and order some curious 
customs exist peculiar to Chinese provincial government. The 
cities and towns are divided into wards, containing from fifty to 
eighty houses, each ward with a watchman to whom householders 
pay a fixed sum monthly, a fee being also collected from every 
shopkeeper in the ward. Should there be any default in payment, 
the police and watchmen have their own methods of bringing the 
delinquents to book, either by ignoring the house or shop, or when 
this has failed to achieve the desired result, by the simple expedient 
of a burglary! It will be seen that the guardians of the peace are 
paid by the people, but they are also paid by the thieves and the 
gambling community, so that we have the phenomenon of the two 
powers of light and darkness in league against the public. It not 
infrequently happens that the police are themselves the receivers 
of stolen goods, and play the leading part in the division of the spoils. 
I had a case of theft a short while ago from one of my British 
subjects, a shopkeeper in Yarkand, in which I followed up several 
lines without success, until finally my intelligence service intimated 
that it might be useful to examine the house of a certain police 
official, which I decided, after the exercise of considerable care and 
circumspection, to have carried out ; and there the greater part of 
the stolen property was discovered. This man had actually been 
selected by the local authorities to run down the criminals, and in 
this pursuit of himself he showed considerable zeal, albeit he made 
no headway. 
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The administration in Turkistan does not provide for the poor 
and indigent, but from this it must not be inferred that there are 
no poor, and that the mendicant is unknown. On the contrary, 
there are gangs of beggars who constitute an element in the popula- 
tion of towns and villages. As the begging class is one that might 
be a danger to the State, the Chinese, who are an eminently practical 
race, place it under the control of a headman, who is responsible 
for the behaviour of the ragged army committed to his charge. He 
reports periodically to the local authority, and arranges with shop- 
keepers for the payment of a monthly sum to his followers, thus 
saving merchants and traders from being pestered during business 
hours. Should there be any demur to pay the dues, the beggars 
soon bring the refractory one to a sense of his obligations. A dirty 
and dishevelled party will appear at the shop and demand alms. 
Their odoriferous presence scares away customers, potential buyers 
cannot get near the shop, whilst traffic is held up and all business 
is at a stand-still. If the shopkeeper still proves obdurate, his 
resistance is countered by an increase in the number of importunates, 
who press their demands for charity, until nothing can be heard 
above the din. Finally he is forced to capitulate, and the beggars 
retire with flying colours. 

Theatres, as we understand the term, are unknown in Turkistan, 
but occasionally a touring company passes through, and it is refresh- 
ing to watch their preparations for a display of dramatic art. The 
performance is held in the courtyard of an inn, or, more usually, at 
a point in the street giving sufficient width, and here the company 
proceed to erect the stage. The street is soon littered with beams 
and posts, and pedestrians trip up over the coils of rope. Gaudy 
screens, trees, and foliage are placed in position, a few of these, with 
some highly-coloured views, being all that is necessary. Soon the 
theatre assumes a size that impedes all traffic, which must perforce 
be diverted down side alleyways. Those who wish to gain the other 
end of the thoroughfare must follow suit, or they may climb under 
the stage, bumping their heads at intervals. Nevertheless, an air 
of cheeriness prevails, and no one resents this appropriation of the 
public highway. 

Soon after assuming office as Consul-General I paid ceremonial 
calls upon the Governor of Kashgar and the Commander-in-Chief 
in Turkistan, the latter a Tungan, or Chinese Mohammedan. The 
observances in connexion with such visits are a study in etiquette 
as practised in remote Cathay. The Yamen is, like the houses 
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of the Greeks and Romans, single-storied and constructed round 
courtyards open to the skies. The entrance to these is by a 
large gateway painted in red, the colour symbolic of good fortune 
in China. Beyond this are others slightly raised above the ground 
level on a platform with an altar at one side, each gateway opening 
into a separate courtyard, from which radiate smaller courts with 
quaint moon-shaped arches. Now, these gateways are all important, 
for the opening of them is in direct proportion to the rank and status 
of the visitor. For the ordinary caller the first one only is opened, 
the remainder being passed by a passage at the side. In my case, 
as a foreign representative, the full number was always opened, 
each gate being flung wide with much ceremony, and a salute fired 
from cannon in the Yamen. On the occasion in question, preceded 
by an attendant holding my visiting-card aloft, a sheet of red paper 
measuring nine by five inches, with my name in Chinese characters 
thereon, I passed through to the farthermost courtyard where a 
guard of honour was drawn up, at the head of which stood the 
Governor waiting to receive me. After the customary greetings I 
was conducted to the ceremonial hall where tea was served, this 
being brought in on a tray in small bowls with square saucers placed 
on top, the reverse of European style. The Governor took one of 
the bowls, raised it reverently to his forehead and placed it on the 
table, I reciprocating, and these essential courtesies being per- 
formed we discoursed on various topics. The ceremonial tea is 
only drunk just before departure, when there is considerable com- 
motion as attendants take post, the guard of honour falls in, and 
gunners make ready to fire the salute on leaving. 

The Commander-in-Chief, who came to a tragic end during last 
summer, was the son of a Yunnan farmer, and had taken part in 
various disturbances and upheavals in the Celestial empire. He 
owed his rise to fame to the réle he played in the suppression of a 
revolt in Turkistan on the fall of the monarchy in 1911, when, 
through his zeal, wholesale arrests were made and heads were 
struck off indiscriminately, until finally the rising was stamped 
out. As Commander-in-Chief he exercised a despotic rule, and 
his sentences on evil-doers were in keeping with the atmosphere 
of battle, murder, and sudden death in which he had gained his 
authority and power. A short time since an unusual number 
of thefts in the vicinity of his headquarters caused him to gather 
in all the suspects and known criminals, and, to restrict their move- 
ments, the ankles were slit by a knife being thrust through them 
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and the tendons cut ; thus they were crippled for life, a warning 
that was not without effect upon other potential criminals. His 
rule over his household was as drastic as that in the army. I re- 
member once a small girl of fourteen, maidservant to one of his 
wives, who had given the latter cause for complaint, the old tyrant 
disposing of the matter without further ado by directing that half 
of the poor child’s tongue should be cut off. 

The military system as evidenced here is of an antiquity that 
takes us back to the days before the standing armies of Europe. 
The weapons of the soldiery vary from blunderbusses and magazine 
rifles of Russian manufacture to spears, lances, and battle-axes, the 
guns and rifles being usually in an advanced state of neglect, the 
order to fire which would doubtless require due notice. A cheery 
warrior at headquarters once assured me that he had forgotten 
the last occasion on which he had fired or cleaned his rifle, but he 
thought all would be well as he had stuffed the barrel with rags ! 

Most of the army is employed in the task of tapping the oil 
deposits which cover extensive areas, the oil and petrol being of 
proved quality. The military forces are, of course, maintained 
ostensibly for the provision of garrisons of towns, and for posts on, 
and adjacent to, the frontier. The returns submitted to the War 
Board in Peking would probably show these posts at full strength, 
but the true relation between the actual and the paper strength of a 
Chinese unit is so indeterminate that a reliable estimate could not 
be formed even with those returns available. For instance, as in 
the case already cited, I was assured that the garrison of a vital 
point on the Russo-Chinese frontier exceeded five hundred men, 
but I could only verify the presence of one hundred and forty-as the 
actual total. The discrepancy was pointed out and the deficiency 
made up. 

The Commander-in-Chief, although a Mohammedan, was, never- 
theless, no believer in temperance, and told me that he never 
consumed less than a large bottle of wine of his own concoction 
daily, the ingredients being taken from seventy-four different herbs. 
He extolled its invigorating qualities, but after sampling the 
beverage I will say no more than that the taste for it must be an 
acquired one. He was much interested in forestry, and had planted 
more than a hundred thousand trees in and around his headquarters. 
The planting of trees is regarded in China as a pious undertaking ; 
the more you plant the nearer your approach to Heaven. When 
I put in twelve hundred trees in my Consulate grounds he was 
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greatly delighted, and regarded me as already in possession of the 
key to perpetual bliss. 

Shortly after this visit a violent shock of earthquake occurred 
in Kashgar and did much damage to the Commander-in-Chief’s 
headquarters. It took place at five o’clock one afternoon when 
I was lying down reading, a cat being asleep on my bed at the 
time. The first shock caused the pictures to shake and the 
furniture to rattle, upon which the cat leaped from the bed, and 
in a single bound sprang through the open window, a remarkable 
demonstration of animal instinct. Needless to say I followed suit, 
and, as I descended on the veranda outside, a large building on 
the far side of the river collapsed with a crash amidst clouds of 
dust. Beyond a few cracks in the roof the Consulate suffered 
no damage, but more than a hundred buildings in the city were 
laid low. 

I came a good deal in contact with the son of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who commanded the Kashgar garrison, a young man of about 
twenty-six, who inherited all the cruelty and rapacity of his father. 
He ruled his household with the severity becoming the son of his 
father, and the following is indicative of the extent to which that 
rule could go. Returning one afternoon from a visit he was 
informed that three of the young girls of his harem had been out 
for an unauthorised walk. They were, therefore, taken out and 
beaten ; their hands were then secured behind their backs at the 
wrists, and they were suspended from the branch of a tree and left 
there throughout the night. In the morning, when cut down, two 
were dead, but the third was still alive, and, I believe, afterwards 
recovered, although hopelessly crippled, with the arms wrenched 
completely out of joint at the shoulders. 

I once had occasion to complain in a polite note to this official 
of an unprovoked assault on one of my orderlies. Retribution was 
swift and exacting, for within an hour or two a cart rumbled into 
the Consulate courtyard, and from it a soldier was lifted with the 
back part of both legs above the knees red raw and bleeding over a 
space as large as a dinner plate. This was the individual who had 
attacked my orderly, and the general officer commanding had sent 
him to me that I might see he was not remiss in the administration 
of justice. Of course, I had no desire that action should be so 
drastic, but then the Oriental has comparatively little sense of 
proportion. 

The inhabitants of Chinese Turkistan are a pleasure-loving 
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people and they indulge in various games. Kite-flying is popular, 
whilst a form of pitch-and-toss, dear to the heart of the British 
soldier, is much in vogue. The most athletic exercise is, however, 
the game of ‘ ulagh,’ in which the carcase of a sheep or goat is the 
object of contention. The ground whereon it is played is usually 
the market square, or the dried-up bed of a river, the players 
mounted on strong and wiry ponies striving for possession of the 
trophy in a whirlwind mélée. To the number of seventy or eighty, 
and even more, the contestants form into line ; one of their number 
receives the sheep, which he places across the front of his saddle, 
dashes out into the open, and galloping round in a wide circle casts 
it to the ground. This is the signal to the field, who set off in a mad 
gallop ; a scene of the wildest confusion ensues, no rules of off-side, 
crossing, or fouling, restrain the players. All is fair in the game of 
‘ulagh’; a player who may secure the sheep will have a dozen 
others hanging on to him, either by his clothes, his saddlery, or the 
trappings of his horse. A man may beat his opponent’s mount to 
force it out of the scrum, he may by fair means or foul unhorse him 
and compel the surrender of the trophy. It is certainly a fine 
equestrian display, demanding consummate skill to pick up the 
sheep under such tryiug circumstances when chased by a hundred 
horsemen. 

Dancing concludes the entertainment, men assuming the réle, 
for the women are debarred from such public exhibitions of their 
charms. The orchestra is supplied by professional musicians and 
singers, the instruments being a dulcinr, mandoline, a smal] 
variety of harpandatom-tom. The tune isa repetition throughout 
and reveals but little idea of music ; indeed, there is no accounting 
for taste in that direction. I recall the visit of some Turkomans to 
St. Petersburg in pre-war days who witnessed a performance at the 
Imperial Opera House. At the fall of the curtain they unanimously 
agreed that the finest part of the entertainment had undoubtedly 
been the tuning-up of the orchestral violins. 














PSYCHE. 
BY ERIC H. N. GILL, F,ZS. 


SHE was only a baby monkey, a gleesome, fleasome little thing 
with curiously shrivelled and parchment-like features, and a pair 
of beautiful brown eyes, which gazed out on the world with the 
wisdom of the age. 

She had been one of a motley throng which inhabited a shady 
mango grove fringing the shelving mud banks of a tropical river ; 
a happy, care free band, which spent a good deal! of their time in 
raiding the surrounding village crops. 

Retribution came at last, and a hundred villagers, armed with 
poles, collected one morning to wage war against the invaders of 
their maize and barley. In a few hours four bamboo cages, full 
of the captive revellers, were being transported on slow-moving 
bullock-carts to some distant destination. The one surviving 
member, a little week- ld baby, was presented to me by the village 
headman with a certain amount of veremony. 

Thus began a curious companionship which lasted for nearly a 
year, and no friend could have been more faithful, no pal more 
loving nor entertaining than that little brown monkey, forever 
held dear in my memory by the classic name of Psyche. 

For the whole of the first day she would neither eat nor drink. 
She just clung tenaciously to everything within reach, and bared 
her white teeth in abject terror when anyone approached her. 
Then the shadows began to lengthen, darkness followed rapidly, 
and the little orphan began to wail for a mother who was no longer 
there to cling to: a piteous, plaintive cry ; haunting and yet so 
irresistible ; I began to feel a party to an act of cruelty unparalleled, 
that of separating a new-born babe from its mother. 

The night was bitterly cold. I could not trust her to the mercy 
of my native servants. The responsibility for affording her decent 
accommodation was mine entirely, but that little clinging morsel 
was dirty, extremely dirty, and it puzzled me greatly to know what 
to do for her. Eventually a soiled linen bag dangling from the 
tent-pole gave me an idea, so turning out all the clothes I popped 
the orphan into it, thinking that my troubles for that night were 
at an end. 
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But I was mistaken. Either that baby monkey had been 
very badly brought up or the bag did not agree with her, for she 
climbed all over the tent and succeeded in making herself a perfect 
nuisance. I returned her to the bag half a dozen times, but always 
with the same result ; and eventually was obliged to secure the bag 


with a rope. 
1g In the early hours of the morning I dozed, secure in the belief 
ir that she was now held captive. But presently I was aware of 
le a movement near my pillow, and there sat the latest addition to 
the family, shivering and shaking with the cold, and beseeching 
y —in a language curiously eloquent in its enforced silence—to be 
: allowed admission. 
n The appeal was so pathetic I raised the coverlet and allowed 
her in. Down between the sheets she crawled to the bottom of 
h the bed, where she wrapped herself tightly round one of my legs. 
Vf I was too tired to worry, so with the feel of her little heart pat- 
l patting against my calf, I slipped once more into the land of dreams. 
4 The next morning I had occasion to regret this momentary 
4 weakness on my part, for I found that the ordinary laws of hygiene 
J had been outraged in the most flagrant manner. Being, however, 
the way and privilege of all infants, I soon realised that it was 
inevitable. The problem with which I was now confronted was to 
} prevent a recurrence of the catastrophe. 
I endeavoured to recall to mind the numerous subtle methods 


which might be employed. Hundreds of mothers, I knew, had 
, solved the problem in many ways; but no monkey mother ever 
| accomplished it by the method to which I resorted. I tried the 
persuasive powers of a slipper, and found it work admirably. 
The immediate benefit produced was beyond even my wildest 
dreams. 

In the study of the vagaries of the infant mind the psycho- 
logists seem to have discovered a pastime of absorbing interest. 
Fond parents know it to work in rather a mysterious manner, 
and not always as comprehensively as they would wish. But I 
found that infant monkey’s mind to work remarkably quick. 
She seemed to realise, almost immediately, the reason for the 
chastisement ; and to accept it in the spirit in which it was 
administered. Not only did it improve our friendly relations, but 
@ popular infantile habit was permanently eradicated. Never was 
it repeated. 

In a week that little orphan began to take an intelligent 
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interest in the world around her; in a fortnight she had forgotten 
her fond parent completely ; in a month she was bound to me body 
and soul by an indescribable bond of affection which seldom arises 
between a relationship so strange, and yet, if we attach any 
importance to the Darwinian theory, which ought to be quite 
natural. 

Throughout the time when we were together I was obliged to 
ply a stick pretty frequently. There were periods when she was 
a model of all the virtues, there were others when an irrepress- 
ible desire for mischief and adventure were beyond the limits of 
human endurance. Then my temper would blaze forth. I would 
beat her with savage satisfaction, and be overcome with remorse 
the next moment ; for she was very lovable was that little imp of 
mischief, the more I beat her the more affectionate she became. 
It was a pathetic business altogether. 

The ink-pot on my office table attracted her like a magnet. 
She would sit on the very edge of the table and watch me writing, 
seemingly fascinated by the black lines which assumed indis- 
criminate shape along the paper. She knew better than to attempt 
closer acquaintance with the ink when I was present, but if the 
peons ever happened to leave the tent unguarded the blotting- 
pad, office papers, and table-cloth would almost invariably present 
intricate patterns of lines and circles ; and, on further examination, 
the tell-tale ink stains would be revealed on the monkey’s fingers. 

My shaving mirror was a never-ending source of delight to 
her. She examined it fifty times a day, determined to solve the 
riddle it always presented. The instances when she coaxed, cajoled, 
and fought savagely with her reflection are too numerous to relate ; 
but the difficulty was never solved. It was all right when she looked 
into the glass, the other monkey always looked back at her ; but 
what happened to her pet aversion when she looked or felt cautiously 
round the other side? That was the perpetual problem. 

All day long she was free to do as she liked, and usually suc- 
ceeded in enjoying life to the utmost ; but immediately after dinner, 
when I retired to the office tent to see to my daily reports, she 
would come scampering through the flap, and spend half an hour 
curled up comfortably in my lap. Then she would climb up on 
to the table and snuggle up against the warm globe of the table 
lamp, only to rush back into my lap each time a jackal made 
horrible noises outside the tent. 

Each time I looked up at her snuggled against the lamp her 
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lips would move in a frantic effort to speak, indeed so realistic was 
it on some occasions that it would seem to me she had succeeded. 
Sometimes a large grasshopper, attracted by the light, would frolic 
about the table. Two hairy arms would immediately dash after 
in pursuit, and the wretched insect would be a prisoner in the 
twinkling of an eye. There would then be enacted a scene which 
would have made the perpetrators of the Spanish Inquisition blush 
with shame. 

With infinite care and precision the insect would be dismem- 
bered, and the process lengthened out as long as possible. First 
the legs would be removed and thrown aside, then the wings, and 
finally the head. The body would then be examined with the critical 
eye of an expert, and the whole luscious morsel transferred suddenly 
tohercapacious mouth. She would then snuggle once more against 
the lamp and wait patiently for the appearance of her next victim. 

Like most small children she was blessed with abnormal curiosity. 
The lamp had a tall chimney, and for days she had been seized 
with an overwhelming desire to look down into it. The few occasions 
on which she succeeded in burning her nose warned her instinc- 
tively to be careful, but one night she could resist the temptation 
no longer, so rising steadily on her hind legs she peeped down on 
the flame six inches below. 

The immediate result was as spectacular as it was amusing. 
All the hair on her face and head vanished unexpectedly with a 
sudden sizzle, which caused her to perform a flying back somer- 
sault off the table and land with a thud on the floor, where she 
eventually came to rest after a few more alarming capers. Then, 
thoroughly subdued and chastened, she scrambled back into my 
lap to plead for forgiveness and sympathy after the fashion of a 
repentant small child. Nothing could ever induce her to look 
down the chimney again. 

Whenever I left the camp, whether on business or pleasure, 
that little monkey accompanied me. If not, Bedlam reigned 
supreme in the camp until my return. She seemed to derive 
the keenest delight from riding on horseback, and would sit 
perched up behind me on the saddle in the most comical manner ; 
jumping to the ground whenever she felt she needed exercise, 
and returning to her seat via the horse’s tail as soon as she had 
succeeded in attracting the attention of village dogs to herself ; 
an undignified proceeding to which the good horse raised but 
little objection. It was thus that a common, brown monkey 
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acquired considerable notoriety amongst the inhabitants of 4 
hundred native villages, and a popularity of which her self- 
appointed protector had occasion to be proud. 

The short winter days went by on golden wings. It was a 
real pleasure to rise at dawn and to ride across country from 
village to village; to talk to the natives about their wheat and 
barley and their poppy fields, whilst the small boys amused them- 
selves with the monkey. Life seemed very pleasant indeed. Now 
the gorgeous flame of the forest raised its fiery blossoms above 
the green and brown of tropical vegetation, and hundreds of wood- 
peckers transformed the quiet mango groves into gardens of song, 
all heralding the advent of summer. 

Very soon a scorching wind was blowing unceasingly from the 
west, the ripening crops disappeared as if by magic, leaving in 
their stead a vast area of parched desolation. The temperature 
rose to 115° in the shade, and certain sinister misgivings which 
a great many of us had experienced during the winter assumed 
definite shape. Famine and its attendant evils stalked unchecked 
through the land. It fell to my lot to work the relief measures 
approved of by the authorities, and to realise what it all really 
meant—back-breaking work under the most trying circumstances, 
and isolation in the wilderness for a period of six months at least. 

My little companion, however, was not to know of any of these 
troubles. The heat did not inconvenience her in the least. She 
was as deaf to the music of the mating birds as she was blind to 
the incomparable beauty of the forest flame. She delighted in 
disporting herself amongst the fleshy blossoms, but only because 
they added another delicacy to her somewhat extensive menu. 

The various little ways in which that monkey succeeded in 
enlivening my weary hours during those long months of toil and 
tribulation are too numerous to mention. The time came when 
she could not bear me out of her sight, so that we became constant 
companions. She was passionately fond of water, and was able 
to swim and dive with remarkable ease and grace. A dip ina 
village tank or stream was part of the daily programme, and it 
was on account of this and a sentimental stretch of imagination 
that she came by the name Psyche. 

I remember distinctly the occasion when she inadvertently 
became acquainted with the business end of a huge black scorpion. 
The pain she suffered was excruciating, and I thought I was going 
to lose her. An acquired faith in my ability to allay her suffering 
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was pathetic, and her gratefulness for any attention perfectly 
genuine. She was, in fact, almost human. All she lacked was 
the power of speech. 

Most vividly do I remember another occasion when she darted 
suddenly off my lap, and, with every hair bristling with anger, 
brought to bay a poisonous snake, which slithered along the matting 
towards the table at which I was seated writing, quite oblivious 
of the approaching peril. The snake poised in the middle of the 
tent, hood expanded, the embodiment of sinister efficiency, hiss- 
ing at frequent intervals and always facing the monkey, which 
manceuvred round in circles. On two occasions it struck with a 
rapidity which the eye could scarcely follow, but Psyche knew 
instinctively the power of those death-dealing fangs, and was 
remarkably expert at avoiding them. What the ultimate result 
of this extraordinary contest would have been is difficult to 
imagine. An adult monkey would have perhays been better 
equipped to deal with the situation, but Psyche was still practi- 
cally an infant. Her timely intervention had probably saved me 
from being bitten as it was, and I could not leave her to fight it 
out alone. 

Arming myself with a stick I promptly killed the snake, upon 
which Psyche immediately grabbed it by the neck and proceeded 
to rub its nose vigorously in the dust, pausing every now and then 
to examine her handiwork—a procedure by which she eventually 
might have killed the reptile herself had I not intervened. 

The months passed by, and a scorching summer burnt itself 
out without anything special to commend it. My leisure hours 
would have been dull indeed if Psyche had not been there to. amuse 
and entertain, for throughout those long summer days I never got 
so much as a glimpse of a white face. 

Then the hot winds ceased, and violent thunderstorms, with 
intervals of ominous calm, announced the approach of the monsoon. 
There followed rapid changes of temperature, and fever arrived to 
claim its numerous victims, of whom I was one. I was unduly 
casual about it, until I awoke unexpectedly one morning to find 
myself in a hospital, having been brought in by road and rail a 
distance of two hundred miles. 

Without in the least knowing how I got there I heard the 
doctor say something about enteric fever and a run down con- 
stitution, and immediately slipped once more into oblivion. It 
was three months before I was allowed visitors. 
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Then I remembered Psyche, who all this time had been living 
with my native servant. I asked that she might be brought to 
me. The following morning she appeared suddenly in the doorway 
at the end of a chain; quite a different Psyche from the one I knew, 
twice her size and vastly changed, revelling in the strength of 
maturity. I suppose I had altered too. A fungus, which ordi- 
narily did not exist, covered my face; and Psyche, gazing on me 
from the door, did not recognise me. But the moment I called 
to her she knew my voice, and, wrenching herself free from the 
servant, jumped right on to my bed, where she wound two muscular 
arms round me and buried her face in the hollow of my neck. 

The nurse and visitors gazed in wonder at this remarkable 
demonstration of affection. Psyche was almost human once again. 
I could feel her lips moving frantically in a vain effort to speak, 
and I have often tried since to construct the passages to which 
she endeavoured to give expression. A pathetic chuckle was all 
that was audible. Then the protective instincts of maturity 
predominated, our positions were temporarily reversed, and she 
dared all and sundry to come within reach of the bed. She was 
not to be parted again from the companion of her youth. 

Winter had returned ere I had regained the use of my legs. 
Psyche and I gambolled once more in the sunshine, and found life 
very pleasant indeed. We spent an afternoon at a lake, and I 
was afforded the pleasure of seeing Psyche bathe. I was glad to 
observe that her long absence from water had not detracted in 
the least from her efficiency as a swimmer. 

It was late when we left the lake, and Psyche, always afraid 
of the darkness, climbed a tree, and would not come down. It 
was an old habit of hers, and did not worry me in the least. 1 
knew she would be waiting for me in the morning. 

When, however, I returned, Psyche had a new companion—a 
gay young spark of her own species, all thews, sinews and fire, 
who made romantic overtures to her in a leafy arbour. Psyche 
behaved like the lady she was, and treated that young Lothario 
with commendable tact and propriety, while she gave me an 
appealing glance which was unmistakable. She could not conceal 
the fact that a stronger voice than mine had called to her, against 
which there was no revolting. 

Whether a sense of shyness is akin to aloofness in the animal 
world is a difficult question, but so it seemed to be with Psyche. 
Seated just out of my reach she listened patiently to my entreaties, 
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her lips moved as usual, but the story was different. She was 
telling me of the parting of the ways. High up in the branches 
another voice coaxed and scolded. It was the age-long story, a 
battle of wits between two males for the possession of one of the 
opposite sex. 

How marvellous is the overwhelming impulse of love; the 
inexorable law of Nature will not be denied its course. But union 
is not happiness, pure and unalloyed. To every creature it brings 
its share of tribulation—memories, perhaps, of a wild and irre- 
sponsible youth. With one last appealing look in my direction 
Psyche turned and climbed slowly in the direction of her newly 
accepted lord and master. 

In that silent wilderness I bade her a fond farewell, and the 
forest, which had given her birth, claimed her once again as 
its own. 
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THE HITHERTOS. 
BY LESLIE KEENE. 


[‘ A boy once asked the meaning of the phrase, “A hitherto unin- 
habited island,’’ replied that it was an island inhabited by a race 
of people called Hithertos.’—I. ZANGWILL.] 


I. 


It was on my visit to Worcestershire that the wide application of 
the word ‘ Hitherto’ was brought home to me. I went to stay with 
an aunt in the remote little village of Sparcombe. West-country 
villages can be very remote ; and, despite the up-to-date develop- 
ments of ‘ cinemas’ and wireless, the people seemed to have altered 
very little in twenty years. My aunt, I think, had been born into 
the Hitherto community. Someare. Yet I had not stayed a week 
in the house before I found that on one or two points she had 
succumbed to the modern spirit. She ran a ‘circulating library,’ 
and she was always trying—albeit by circuitous methods—to sell 
her house for double its worth. 

The circulating library, of course, attracted me at the outset. 
The well-filled shelves lined each wall of the sitting-room. 

‘You will not be dull here, Margaret,’ said my aunt, looking 
up from her knitting. ‘I have a good many books. If you take 
one out with you, enter it, please, in my ledger. I have to be very 
careful about entries. People have no conscience about books. 
They will even go away without paying.’ 

‘Shameless!’ I answered. ‘Then you let them subscribe? In 
fact, you are the village Mudie ? ’ 

‘ Twopence a volume,’ said my aunt—‘ and sound. I mean by 
that, free from all objectionable matter. Fiction is often foolish. 
That cannot be helped. But it need not be bad or objectionable. 
I like everyone to know they can trust me. I owe it to the village. 
The money, of course, is sent away at Christmas.’ 

‘Sent away ? Where?’ 

‘To the China Inland Mission. Now you had better choose 4 
book.’ 

I looked round the bookshelves, proceeding by way of Trollope 
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and Dickens to the story-makers of a later day. I found Stanley 
Weyman sharing a shelf with Miss Montresor, and I ran my eye 
casually along the neighbouring shelves. 

‘Iam afraid,’ I began doubtfully, ‘that I have read most—— ’ 
My aunt broke in. ‘That,’ she said, ‘doesn’t matter. A good 
thing can always be read a second time. So can a dull thing, 
because you will have forgotten it.’ 

Meanwhile I had come upon one of Locke’s novels upside-down. 

‘Is there another one ?’ I asked. 

‘No, there is not,’ was the answer. ‘I don’t hold with Locke 
altogether. His language is—unnecessary.’ 

‘Or Galsworthy ?’ I hazarded. 

‘I don’t hold with Galsworthy,’ said my aunt with decision. 
‘Here is Mr. Maitland come for a game of chess. My niece, Miss 
Cameron—Mr. Maitland, our curate. You can sit on that sofa, 
Margaret, with your book.’ 

With a book that ‘could be read a second time,’ I settled 
myself on the sofa while Mr. Maitland bowed and began to arrange 
the chessmen on a small table before my aunt. I had been told 
that he played a good game, but that nevertheless my aunt, to her 
great satisfaction, often beat him. On this occasion he secured 
the first game ; and in the interval that followed they refreshed 
their minds by conversation. It was in this way that I discovered 
the ruling passion of Sparcombe, for the talk ran upon houses, and 
nothing else. In fact, it was manifest that, following the frequent 
visits of distracted couples touring the country in search of a house, 
the Sparcombe people had one and all succumbed to the spirit of 
profiteering. Quiet old residents who, in the old incredible days, 
had built their villas for £650 now proclaimed that they would sell 
them—at a sacrifice—for fifteen hundred. Others, who inhabited 
leaky and unsound dwellings which they had no money to repair, 
suddenly remembered that in the general topsy-turviness of the 
modern world the value of an old house increased in inverse ratio 
to its dilapidation, and advertised their deplorable dwellings for 
two thousand or more. ‘ Why, the walls alone,’ they said, ‘are 
worth a thousand! Think of the strong, good walls in these days 
of shoddy building! Think of the terrible risks run by rheumatic 
people in those bungalows and places.’ 

So these Sparcombe philanthropists would then put up their 
‘desirable residences’ for two thousand five hundred ; and one of 
the aforesaid couples, being hard driven, would come and buy it. 
VOL. LVII.—NO. 342, N.S. 45 
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Thus had the peaceful haunt of the Hithertos surrendered to the 
modern spirit. 

Carefully arranging his pieces, Mr. Maitland hazarded a question: 
‘ You haven’t quite decided to sell your pretty cottage, I suppose, 
Miss Vyner ?’ 

‘I don’t want to sell,’ said my aunt cautiously. ‘ But of course, 
in these hard times, if anyone really needed it——’ 

* Quite so, quite so,’ said Mr. Maitland. 

‘It is a very serious question,’ my aunt continued warily, 
‘The place is worth more now than when I built it. The wood is 
seasoned, and that sort of thing. But there is the trouble and 
expense of moving. And if Ido move, whereamI to go? People 
don’t consider that. But what put the idea in your head ?’ 

‘We saw an advertisement in the District Times,’ said Mr. 
Maitland. ‘It read rather like your cottage. And then it seems 
that some new people here are very anxious to buy a little place.’ 

‘ Desirable people ? ’ asked my aunt sharply. 

‘Humph, we don’t quite know. We are scarcely in a position 
to say that they are desirable. A strange gentleman has been living 
in those rooms of Maxon’s—you know them—for six weeks. His 
mother is with him. He is inquiring everywhere for a house. 
Rumour has it that he is a literary man, and he looks rather like a 
Frenchman—that is, he trims his little beard like a Frenchman. 
And he is said to speak nine languages.’ 

‘Oh! he can’t be English,’ said my aunt. 

‘Quite so. That is the impression. But no one knows more 
than that. And they have—never been seen in church.’ 

‘They don’t sound desirable,’ said my aunt finally. ‘ And in 
any case I am not anxious to sell. I don’t want to be driven out of 
my home. Why should 1? People consider nothing but them- 
selves and their wants. But I won’t be driven out before I have 
found somewhere suitable to go. As I said before, it is a very 
serious question.’ 

Between the paragraphs of my novel I fell to meditating upon 
the deviousness of the human mind. For I knew, as a matter of 
fact, that my aunt had almost decided to go and live with her only 
remaining near relative—a sister—at Ilfracombe. But this had 
evidently not been made public. 

Two days later there was an unexpected incident. A stream of 
‘library people ’ had flowed in and out of the cottage all the after- 
noon. Wehad had tea; and I came downstairs dressed for walking 
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to find a stranger interviewing my aunt. In a flash I guessed that 
this was no other than the ‘ strange gentleman.’ He was making a 
profuse explanation to my aunt, while she sat and listened with her 
eyes shut—an invariable sign of disapproval. 

‘I beg a thousand pardons if I intrude,’ he was saying in a 
delightful, cultivated voice. ‘Perhaps I have not quite understood. 
I only heard of you yesterday as a kind, philanthropic lady who 
lends out books for the good of the community.’ 

‘It is not a community,’ said my aunt. ‘It is for the China 
Inland Mission.’ 

The strange gentleman looked disconcerted, and glanced at me 
as I entered, appealingly. He had a look of simple candour which 
drew out my sympathies. I bade him sit down ; and in an instant 
he turned to me with the genial, engaging frankness of a child. 

‘There are such difficulties, are there not,’ he went on, ‘in 
these far-away places? No libraries at hand. And I have had the 
misfortune to lose somewhere outdoors a book upon which I am 
working. Then someone told me of your aunt’s library—— ’ 

He made a little bow as he spoke, throwing another glance—in 
which I thought I detected some humour—towards the bookshelves. 

‘But it may be,’ he added apologetically, ‘that you have not 
many foreign works of fiction on your hospitable shelves ? ’ 

‘What work do you want ?’ asked my aunt so suddenly that 
he jumped slightly in his chair. 

‘ Balzac,’ he answered with a hopeful smile. 

‘I don’t hold with Balzac,’ was my aunt’s brief reply. 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ 

‘I don’t hold with Balzac,’ she repeated. ‘No one who knew 
anything about me would have sent you here to borrow Balzac. I 
am very particular, for the sake of the parish, what I lend.’ 

The strange gentleman chuckled. He seemed to be chuckling 
less at the situation in which he found himself than at some idea 
ofhisown. His dancing eyes sought mine again with the irresistible 
call of a would-be comrade. 

‘They couldn’t be lent, these stories!’ he said unblushingly. 
‘They are not the modern Balzac, you understand. The “Contes” 
are written in ancient French. : Balzac would not have written them 
in the modern tongue. Stories of the Middle Ages in the medi- 
aeval language. Oh! they are masterly. And‘it occurred to me 
to translate them into the corresponding period—that is, into ‘the 
Chaucer period—of English. They are not—oh! certainly not’— 
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he chuckled again—‘ they are not things that would be suitable 
for your village, but for a student——’ 

My aunt, who now had her eyes wide open, here broke in. ‘If’ 
she said, ‘ as I gather from your description, these tales are too im- 
proper for ordinary reading, no decent publisher will take them up.’ 

‘I may publish them myself,’ he answered serenely. ‘ But that 
is not yet. The work is long. But I must not detain you. And 
I do apologise for this intrusion.’ 

He bowed again, and I went out with him, ostensibly to open the 
front door. As I did so, our eyes met. 

‘Are you by any chance coming my way ?’ he asked. And 
with equal audacity I answered that I was coming into the village, 
As we walked through the little garden drenched with September 
rains, he drew a long breath. 

‘That was a terrifying experience,’ he said frankly. ‘ You 
don’t live here among these people ? ’ 

‘No,’ I replied, feeling a subtle flattery in the distinction. 
‘TI live in London. I do music—violin. I have come here for a 
change-—like you, apparently. But I see that you are not used to 
the Hithertos.’ 

He demanded an explanation ; and, as I gave it, we found a 
shelter upon a seat near the church. Here, in a surprisingly short 
time, we found out a great deal about each other. I discovered that 
his name was Wilfred McEwen, and that, though he and his mother 
had lived nearly all their lives in France, he was of English parentage. 
During the war iis languages had made him useful in interpreting 
and censoring. Now they had come to England for good. 

‘ And I have set my heart on buying a little house here,’ he 
explained. ‘ My mother is in delicate health. This place is lovely. 
We could cor:s to it for the summer, and I could go on with my 
work here.’ 

‘The fact is,’ I said, ‘ you wanted my aunt’s cottage. I am 
afraid you won’t get it now. You began at the wrong end.’ 

‘ How was I to know ?’ he asked with a deprecating look. ‘I 
naturally thought that a lady with a “library ” would have Balzac’s 
works, and that would make common ground to begin upon.’ 

*« Common ground ”’!’ 

‘I understand now,’ he said humbly. ‘I am very sorry. I 
would offer her a good sum if she would accept it, but I suppose 
I am—ostracised. My mother will laugh. She is wonderful, my 
mother. Not one of your Hithertos.’ 
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We parted excellent friends, and I promised to go and see his 
mother shortly. But, before we went our ways, he pulled out of his 
pocket a roll of manuscript and showed it to me with the naif delight 
ofachild. It was a fragment of one of the ‘ Contes,’ and he read 
me some paragraphs, dwelling upon the richness and beauty of the 
language and the polished satire of the tale. I went home slowly, 
wondering what I could possibly find to say to my aunt. 

But fortune favoured me. She had for the moment forgotten 
all about the strange gentleman. Another visitor, the station- 
master, had driven him out of her mind. For the latter had 
come upon a business errand. Somebody—there was a touch of 
mystery and importance in his manner—somebody who badly 
wanted a house in Sparcombe had asked him to keep a look-out. 
‘Thoroughly nice people,’ he assured my aunt. ‘And as for 
money, well, it seemed as if they weren’t people to stick out for a 
few pounds. And I said to myself, ‘‘ Why, there’s that little place 
of Miss Vyner’s. Just the thing! If she could be induced now to 
sell it for a reasonable figure——” ’ 

My aunt and I made a tour of the house that evening, apprais- 
ing its merits. The spirit of profiteering was at its height. 

‘I told Wilkins plainly,’ she said, ‘ that in these hard times one 
must think of oneself. If one is turned out of one’s house it means 
paying for board and lodging—and look at the expense of that! 
Then, of course, the property has greatly increased in value. The 
road has been made since I built the cottage, and there is the carrier 
now to the station. Wilkins agreed that I really ought to get about 
fifteen hundred.’ 

We were standing by the kitchen stove—a miracle of black-lead 
and polished steel, kept at its brightest by Sarah. 

‘I don’t believe,’ I remarked idly, ‘ that that stove is ever used.’ 

‘There is something wrong with the back of it,’ said my aunt, 
‘and of course one does not want to have repairs done in these 
days. Goodness knows what it would cost. It is much wiser for 
me to leave it as it is if Iam thinking of selling. Then the people 
who buy the place can see to it themselves’ 


‘Il. 


From this time forward a kind of suppressed excitement began 
to be manifested in the community of the Hithertos. My aunt had, 
of course, related the incident of the strange gentleman’s visit to 
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all her friends. They, inturn, repeatedit. Very soon all the village 
was buzzing with the information that a queer, half-foreign man with 
ingratiating manners was bent upon finding a house among them, 
and was meanwhile spending his time in translating some of the 
most awful, improper, and frankly indecent literature that had ever 
seen the light. So terrible was it that, by his own confession, it 
could not even be written in ordinary English, and therefore he was 
employing a ‘ camouflage ’ of the thirteenth century. The inference 
was that only a mind of the most depraved type could go in for this 
sort of recreation. Very soon everyone knew him by sight. This 
was not difficult as he looked like nobody else. But it also became 
the fashion to take a morning constitutional along the quiet lane 
which led to ‘ Maxon’s.’ There it was easy to meet the notorious 
stranger with a Chaucer under his arm, the awful manuscript 
sticking out of his pocket, striding along genially and happily 
in his Baizacian way. And who shall say with what mixed emo- 
tions the, Hithertos observed him? There was unquestionably 
something disarming in his kindly looks. Moreover, it was notice- 
able that those discerning students of human nature, dogs, cats, and 
children, made friends with him as he passed. And yet there he 
was, frankly gloating over such literature as the Hithertos—they 
thanked God when they realised it—had never even known to 
exist. But—so complex a thing is human nature—now that they 
did know it, there was not one of them who would not have given 
anything for a sight of it. In secret, I verily believe that all my 
aunt’s most particular friends found themselves blushingly and 
shrinkingly wondering what those stories were about. 

And then one night the village doctor met the strange gentle- 
man at billiards. It seemed by chance that the latter had found 
himself within the precincts of the only club with a reading-room 
attached that existed in Sparcombe. Probably he was in search of 
some unheard-of newspaper. Anyhow the doctor, fully aware of 
the village excitement, made advances which were instantly received 
with cordiality. He went home and told his wife of the interview, 
and she told me all about it afterwards. 

‘ Fred thinks him a bit of a crank,’ she said, ‘ but as harmless as 
they’re made. He seems to be frightfully learned. They talked of 
all sorts of things, and Fred enjoyed it enormously. Then in the 
end he heard some of the translation.’ 

‘Oh, really!’ I said with keen interest. ‘ What was it like ?’ 
‘ Well, it wouldn’t do for drawing-rooms,’ said the doctor’s wife 
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easily ; ‘but of course you must remember the age. It is evidently 
a scathing satire on Mediaevalism.’ 

I recalled the little that he had read to me on the seat by the 
church. Obviously he was very tactful in his quotations, suiting 
them to his audience. Like the animals, I, too, had sized up the 
‘strange gentleman,’ and felt sure that he was in truth so ‘ harmless ’ 
that he would not hurt a fly. 

‘He wants to buy a house,’ I remarked. ‘ He came to us, but 
my aunt “ didn’t hold ” with him.’ 

‘Naturally she wouldn’t. Nobody does at present. Every- 
body has warned everybody else against him. He will never get 
a house in Sparcombe, I am afraid.’ 

On the following day Mr. Maitland came for chess. It was soon 
obvious that he had disconcerting news. Before they began their 
first game he broke it gently. 

‘ Squire Lawrence has actually sold his fields, I hear, for building. 
There has been a rumour of it, but I would not believe it until to- 
day my wife heard it from Mrs. Lawrence herself. I wondered if 
you had heard.’ 

My aunt suddenly sat back in her chair and shut her eyes. 
‘Say that again,’ she commanded. 

The curate repeated it, adding, ‘I was afraid—it would be a 
trouble to you.’ 

‘A trouble! The fields opposite—for building! Opposite my 
cottage! Windows to overlook my garden! . . . Why, I bought 
this ground on the understanding that the field would never be 
built upon. I shall—I shall go to law.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ murmured Mr. Maitland apologetically, ‘ that 
nothing can be done.’ 

‘Tt is an iniquitous world!’ said my aunt. 

The curate made an inarticulate sound of assent and began to 
arrange his pieces absently. 

‘ And what will they build ?’ said my aunt scathingly. 

‘ Bungalows—tin tabernacle sort of places. You will see.’ 

‘I shall not see. I shall leaveimmediately. I shall write to all 
the agents to-night, and put the house in theirhands. Think of the 
depreciation of my property ! ’ 

Mr. Maitland intimated that he had thought of it with appre- 
hension. ‘They say,’ he added gently, ‘that there is an idea of 
building a sort of hostel and running it with a tea garden—an 
attraction to visitors, you know.’ 
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‘I never know what a hostel is,’ replied my aunt scornfully, 
* but it always sounds to me little better than a public-house.’ 

At this point I slipped out of the room. It was an oppor- 
tunity, I thought, to pay my promised visit to the McEwens, and J 
did so. He had spoken of his mother as ‘wonderful,’ and I soon 
realised the close bond between the two. Mrs. McEwen had also 
had literary tastes ; it seemed that she had been a correspondent 
for one of the English newspapers, and it was quite evident that 
all her life she had lived in a cultivated circle. 

‘T am afraid,’ I said frankly, ‘that you will be very much bored 
in Sparcombe.’ 

‘Not if the people let us alone,’ she replied with a twinkle. 
‘ And there is every indication that they mean to do so. Besides, 
we shall make our real home in London, and only come here for the 
summer for quiet. That is, if my son ever succeeds in finding a 
cottage.’ 

‘ But of course I shall find one,’ he said with assurance. ‘ Have 
I not enlisted the services of a kindly house agent who seems very 
hopeful ? ’ 

He was evidently in high spirits ; and an hour passed quickly and 
delightfully before I realised that it had gone. 

A little later I hurried home to find my aunt deep in conversa- 
tion with the local agent. The recent disturbing suggestions made 
by the curate had precipitated matters. She indicated that she 
was now prepared to consider any reasonable bid. 

The agent, it appeared, had two things up his sleeve, but he 
proceeded warily. 

‘I heard of these people from Wilkins, down at the station,’ he 
said. ‘They had asked him to keep a look-out. The gentleman 
offers twelve hundred. In view of this talk about the building, I 
may say I should consider a good offer from anyone. Prices are 
going down besides. The boom is going over.’ 

‘Who and what is the gentleman ?’ asked my aunt, and with 
a curious intuition she shut her eyes tightly in anticipation of an 
uncomfortable reply. 

‘Oh, he is retired, quite retired,’ said the agent pleasantly. 
‘He was, I believe, something in the publican line, but in these 

days when money is the only thing——’ 

‘Impossible!’ my aunt broke in with decision. ‘A publican 
is quite impossible, however retired he may be. People would get 
to know it. That man at the top of the road—at Roselands—was a 
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publican. People objected when he came. But éwo in the same 
road! Oh! impossible. I think you said you had another 
offer ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I have as a matter of fact a very good offer from 
another party,” said the agent, shifting his papers. ‘This gentle- 
man is very »”xious for a house. I think he would go as far as 
thirteen hundred.’ 

He looked very pleasantly at my aunt as he spoke. He 
probably knew what it had cost her to build. 

‘ And is he respectable ? ’ asked my aunt. 

The agent answered volubly. ‘A gentleman in every way. 
Quite gentry, in fact. So pleasant and easy to deal with. No 
bargaining about fixtures or anything. Ready with his money. 
He and his mother have been staying——’ 

‘Wait,’ said my aunt in a voice of extremity. She opened her 
eyes again and gazed at the wall. 

‘T will sell the house with immediate occupation,’ she said, ‘ for 
thirteen hundred and fifty—not a penny less. And I would 
prefer to know nothing at all about the purchaser. Understand 
that. You can arrange the sale for me in my absence. I have to 
go away to-morrow on business. I leave it all in your hands.’ 

The agent beamed and departed. 


II. 


And the following day my aunt departed to pay a long-promised 
visit to her sister at Ilfracombe, while I remained in the cottage, 
ostensibly to help in the packing and in various domestic ways. 
Thus I became a spectator of the very remarkable events which now 
took place in Sparcombe, and which would need the pen of a Balzac 
himself to describe. Within twenty-four hours the village was 
seething and bubbling with a new excitement that seemed to border 
upon delirium. Everyone knew that my aunt had sold her cottage, 
and that the ‘ strange gentleman ’ had bought it. And, thereupon, 
those very people who had gone about blushing at the very thought 
of the man and his unholy literature now went to Maxon’s to call. 
There were so many callers that one wondered whether there were 
not some hidden queue always waiting. And one and all they went 
prepared to receive the new-comers with open arms. It was a 
lamentable illustration of the fickleness of human nature. My 
aunt, though undeniably worthy, had never been exciting or 
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amusing ; and it seemed that the Hithertos had decided that the 
‘strange gentleman’ and his mother would be both. It never, of 
course, occurred to them that their cordiality would not be 
reciprocated. .. . 

On the third day after my aunt’s departure I began to perceive 
that matters, which had been developing with the speed of quick 
silver, were now ‘coming to a head.’ Wilfred McEwen came to 
see me early inthe afternoon. There was nothing remarkable about 
this, because he had been every day upon some pretext or other, 
always in a buoyant mood, planning all sorts of changes with the 
enthusiasm of a boy. This should be his mother’s room; there 
they would build an arbour ; this would be my room when I came 
to stay—and so on. But this afternoon as he came through the 
garden gate one noticed a difference. The naiveté and gaiety of 
spirit which was the hall-mark of his personality had fallen away 
from him; he looked battered and dishevelled, his trousers bag- 
ging at the knees, his coat pocket bulging with the notorious 
manuscript. Clutching ‘Piers Plowman’ under his arm, he came 
in hurriedly, and waited for no invitation to unburden his mind. 

‘My mother and I are embarrassed,’ he said, ‘ by a stream—a 
literal stream—of callers. It is terrible. It goes on even after 
tea. The ladies seem most interested in us, and ask many ques- 
tions which I find embarrassing. I always feel it impossible to tell 
the truth. To-day a retired colonel has come with his wife, and 
says he wants to get up a Chaucer Society, and wishes me to preside. 
What is a Chaucer Society ? ’ 

‘For students of literature,’ I said lamely. ‘I suppose 
everyone has heard of you and your work. People wish to be 
neighbourly.’ 

He groaned. 

‘My mother does not wish to see them,’ he said. ‘ She does 
not like too many women, especially your “ Hithertos.” I feel 
that she must be protected. I don’t know what to do.’ 

‘It is because you are something “‘ new and strange,” ’ I hazarded. 
* After a bit it will probably die down.’ 

‘ Ah ! that gives one hope,’ he answered more cheerfully. ‘ You 
always look on the cheerful side. I have brought you “ Piers 
Plowman.” Shall I read a bit to you?’ 

I bade him read on and on, comparing the language with others 
by way of a commentary—a task to which he brought the ripest 
knowledge and enthusiasm. Finally he read again some of his 
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own translation, skipping, as I noticed with sedate amusement, 
whole paragraphs here and there. .. . 

The twilight fell, and with it a thin September fog, spreading 
ghost-wise among the trees and houses, and only fitfully revealing 
an amber-coloured moon. My guest lingered ; and when he went 
I walked to the gate with him, while at that same moment came a 
sound of wheels, the sober, creaking sound of a vehicle that belonged 
to the past. Wilfred McEwen involuntarily quickened his foot- 
steps as it stopped at the garden gate; and in another minute he 
disappeared into the gloom as my aunt emerged holding a bandbox 
and a bundle of shawls. 

‘Yes, I have come home,’ she said laconically. ‘Go in, and I 
will tell you about it. Stevens, you will bring the portmanteau.’ 

I followed her into the sitting-room, where she collapsed into her 
old arm-chair. 

‘It was a mercy I went,’ she said—‘ providential. Now I see 
that I could never live with Jane—never. She expects me to 
play second fiddle in everything—I, who have always had my own 
house. I was a fool to sell it.’ 

‘You might move perhaps into another,’ I suggested lamely, 
my mind leaping to difficulties ahead. 

‘I don’t know what is to be done. I must think about it,’ she 
answered. And with that she got up feebly and went upstairs. 
She looked older somehow and dilapidated. In her own room 
I heard her muttering to herself: ‘After all—my own house. 
I built it—all my own——’ 

The next day she stayed in bed, and the subject was not again 
mentioned. But on the second day I went into the village, and 
by the lych-gate of the church I ran into Wilfred McEwen. He 
greeted me without any preliminaries, testifying to a distraught 
condition of mind, and, turning into the churchyard, sat down on 
the nearest tombstone. 

‘They are still calling,’ he said. ‘It’s—it’s quite impossible. 
We both see that we couldn’t live here. It has been a dreadful 
mistake. I am going to the agent to ask him to sell the house 
again to somebody—anybody. But I don’t know what your aunt 
will say.’ 

I told him of her recent experience. ‘She too,’ I said, ‘has been 
disillusioned.’ 

He leapt at the idea with one of his swift changes of mood. 
‘Splendid!’ he cried. ‘Then perhaps she will take it back 
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again. I am sure I would make her a present of it rather than live 
here among the Hithertos.’ 

*‘ Don’t go and say that to the agent,’ I admonished him. 

‘Ah! you think me rash—unpractical. It is not surprising,’ 
he said humbly. ‘Iam aware of it. I want someone to look after 
me. Don’t you think—perhaps—you could take me on ?’ 

I had a sudden glimpse of Mr. Maitland charging hurriedly 

round the corner and I got up. 

‘ We can’t talk here,’ I said. 

‘No, no, of course not. But will you come to-morrow?’ Gis 
candid eyes were looking at me anxiously, and something tender 
and absurd came into my throat as I said hurriedly that I 
would come. 

Three hours later I returned to the cottage to meet a man whom 
I recognised as the house agent emerging from the front door. He 
eyed me for a moment curiously, and then his face broke into what 
can only be called a grin. 

‘ Here’s a game! ’ he said confidentially. 

Although fully aware that this is not the manner in which young 
ladies should be addressed by house agents, I waived the point for 
the sake of—I freely confess it—overwhelming curiosity. 

‘You have come about the house?’ Iasked. ‘ What has been 
decided ? ’ 

‘The gentleman’s off it,’ he replied. ‘ Last week he was mad 
for it—worried my life out to get him first chance. Paid his cheque 
down before the agreement was put through. The whole thing was 
going like hot cakes. Now he’s just the other way—mad to get 
rid of it at any price. And you can’t blame the lady—heing, as 
everyone knows, a bit sharp over business—if she pulls off a bit of a 
bargain. Such a turning about all in a week would upset anyone.’ 

‘You mean that my aunt will buy back the cottage—— ?’ 

‘That’s right. The gentleman will stand to lose about two 
hundred and fifty over the little game, but he won’t care. Lord 
bless you, no. He deserves to be a millionaire. We could do with 
more of his sort in Sparcombe ! ’ 

I turned and entered the house, a great anger sweeping over me. 
‘ Pirates—hypocrites!’ I said to myself. At that moment I lost 

all my tolerance of the Hithertos. 

I stood in the hall for a minute uncertainly. The sitting-room 
door stood open ; and through it I heard Mr. Maitland speaking— 
presumably over the chess-board. 
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‘ Well, it’s a score for the village, dear Miss Vyner,’ he was saying 
genially. “I am sure no one wanted to lose you. And 1 don’t 
think—I don’t really think—that these people would have done 
much good to the parish. I only trust you won’t lose over the 
transaction.’ 

‘It’s all a great trouble and upset,’ replied my aunt evasively. 
‘And, as a matter of fact, I find I am in for some heavy repairs. 
New boarding in the kitchen, whitewashing, and some repairs to 
the roof—an expensive business. And, of course, after his extra- 
ordinary behaviour, I was not going to let the man go off, so to 
speak, with my money, as well as slip out of his bargain. But the 
agent, of course, understood how to manage it. He did what he 
could for me.’ 

‘Quite so,’ murmured Mr. Maitland. ‘On these occasions a 
third party is indispensable. I am sure they would not allow you 
to be cheated.’ 

‘Here I made a sudden entrance, whereupon there was a con- 
fused sound as if the chess-men had begun a tournament on their 
own. 

‘There would certainly be no question of cheating where Mr. 
McEwen was concerned,’ I said hotly. ‘He is much more likely 
to be cheated himself. The fact is, he is too easy and too generous 
to be a match for the people of Sparcombe—a money-grubbing, 
scheming lot——’ 

I felt myself getting crimson under my aunt’s piercing gaze, 
and as Mr. Maitland dropped his castle at that moment I stooped 
to retrieveit. So did he, with the result that our heads collided, 
to our mutual discomfort. ; 

“Dear me!’ my aunt ejaculated dryly, ‘ you seem to take a 
great interest in the welfare of this Frenchman or whatever he is— 
I don’t understand why.’ 

‘Because I am going to marry him,’ I answered. I went out 
and shut the door firmly behind me. 
















FONTEVRAUT. 


Henry, who gave to England Norman law, 
Your figure still they shew above your vault— 
A poor memorial I lately saw 

At Fontevrault. 


What though the name more brief the French may spell 
Our Parliament preserves the olden culte 
Of statelier speech, and sounds the liquid — 

‘ Le Roy le veult.’ 


For England’s threatening cliffs, and seas of foam, 
You left your land of sun and vine, Anjou— 
An Angevin, I must have stayed at home, 

Had I been you. 


Judges, you stablished, should through England ride— 
And I did late those ordered Circuits go, 
To teach your Statutes to the country side ; 

That all might know. 
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Still stands the framework of the State you made— 

Not all unchanged ; for times and tides will fret— 

But, where the sword destroys, repairs the spade ; 
Plantagenet. 


Now, here returned—the Lion-hearted nigh— 
You sleep, or dream, in ever fair Anjou. 
Content I were—had I so lived—to lie 

Where now you do. 
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A GENERAL OF THE SAHARA. 
BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


Ar Tamanrasset, in the very centre of the Sahara, two European 
graves lie together, each with its separate monument; death 
brought these friends closer together even than life did: it sealed 
the bond. Charles de Foucauld is known by now to many thousands 
outside France and outside the communion of his Church; and 
nobody can know the story of Charles de Foucauld without knowing 
at least a little of General Laperrine. If ever the world saw a 
martyr, de Foucauld was one; and it was Laperrine, his closest 
friend, who urged him to face martyrdom ; it is due to Laperrine 
that we are not sure whether de Foucauld was a martyr for the 
Church or for France. They belonged to the same order of chivalry. 
One living in the world, involved in all the innumerable relations 
that link up a successful soldier in a modern army to varying grades 
of society, the other out of the world as far as is possible for a human 
being, they went their separate ways, consciously in touch, and con- 
sciously working together for common ends. Laperrine’s methods 
and purposes had in them nothing mystical, yet his career and fate 
were hardly less romantic than his friend’s ; and to follow them is 
to read a little in the epic story of France’s enormous African 
adventure. 

Born at Castelnaudary in 1860, Laperrine was two years 
younger than de Foucauld and was his junior at the cavalry school ; 
the men met first when posted to the 4th Chasseurs d’Afrique, and 
they took part together in a campaign in the south of the province 
of Oran. At that time French occupation did not reach beyond 
& few marches from the coast. Laperrine left the Chasseurs 
d'Afrique to join the spahis (Algerian native cavalry). But France 
in those years was marking time in Algeria; at every attempt to 
penetrate the desert, bloody reverses inflicted by the Touaregs 
checked her enterprise : the forward movement was elsewhere. By 
1889 Laperrine was with a squadron of cavalry in Senegal and took 
his full part in the fighting which steadily conquered inwards till 
the navigable Senegal was connected with the Upper Niger, and the 
railway planned. He won the Legion of Honour in 1892. Next 
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year Timbuctoo became a French possession, and the occupation 
of this city brought France on her new line of penetration once 
more up against the masters of the desert. The need for swiftly 
moving troops became redoubled, aud a force of spahis soudanais 
was recruited. Laperrine was a captain in it. But the need fora 
new type of cavalry in the regions north of Timbuctoo was soon 
disclosed, and by 1897 Laperrine was commanding a squadron of 
spahis sahariens mounted on méharis, the swift dromedaries. He 
had found his vocation. All that he accomplished for France was 
achieved through the organisation of camel troopers. In 1899 
he was posted to a home regiment; yet a non-commissioned 
officer, having won his commission by gallantry in the Soudan 
Frangais, applied to be attached to the spahis sahariens in order to 
be under Laperrine, who was then in France. ‘ But,’ said the 
ex-troop-sergeant, ‘they will have to send him to the Sahara, 
He is the only man for it.’ 

Soldiers who knew Africa knew before 1900 that the Sahara 
needed a man. France had pushed on with a furious energy from 
Senegal, from the Ivory Coast, and from the Congo: Marchand’s 
exploit of reaching the Nile with a gunboat across the heart of 
Africa so nearly brought England and France into collision that it 
is better known than a score of other expeditions hardly less amaz- 
ing of accomplishment. Yet at the gates of the Sahara France 
stood terrified. The desert, with its waterless tracts and its sand- 
storms, made a terrible obstacle; and the Touaregs, who moved at 
will through it, knew neither fear nor pity, and seemed unconquer- 
able. Pierre Renoit, the novelist, added a literary halo to this 
sinister prestige by his romance, ‘ L’Atlantide’: the Sahara was 
pictured as a Moloc.. = ‘y to consume the rash adventurer ‘in 
the brazier of its disdainful embrace.’ And so, although a special 
force of Saharan troops had been created in 1894 for the Algerian 
province, the tirailleurs sahariens and spahis sahariens efiected 
nothing: they were kept simply at garrison duty in a couple of 
blockhouses. In 1898 all the méharis of the spahis were carried 
off from their pasturage outside the fort by a group of Touareg 
raiders. 

There were, however, officers who saw and said that timid policy 
was futile and unnecessary. One of them was Foureau, who carried 
out seven journeys south into the Sahara before he was finally 
appointed to take joint charge with Lamy of an expedition that 
should cross the desert to Lake Tchad and there join hands with 
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two other missions—one proceeding from the Congo, the other from 
the Niger. Each of the three parties met with difficulties almost 
insuperable and sustained grave losses; but they accomplished 
their triple object and, joining forces at last in the spring of 1900, 
crushed the marauding usurper, Rabeh, the most formidable native 
power in Africa. At that period Laperrine was in France ; he had 
no hand in the conquest of Lake Tchad, which French colonial 
ideals represented as the converging point of all their Atrican 
possessions. His work was to lie in making this aspiration a reality. 
Foureau and Lamy got through, but they left no more impression 
on the Sahara than a passing ship on the ocean. From the fall of 
Rabeh onwards, France could reach Lake Tchad at will from the 
Congo or from the Niger: the French territories in West Africa 
were not disturbed by any war after 1900. Conquest pushed out 
steadily from the Tchad basin through all the regions where water 
was freely procurable and the population was settled. Touch was 
maintained steadily from the West Coast to the heart of Africa. 
But from the north the French had only the most illusory claims 
to occupation of the hinterland. When Foureau and Lamy 
disappeared from sight in October 1898 they were not heard of for 
eighteen months, yet no attempt was made to send even a recon- 
naissance in quest of them. 

There was indeed some small activity in 1899. Insalah was 
occupied, at the eastern end of the chain of oases which runs to 
Figuig on the Moorish frontier. But the Saharan front was still a 
stationary occupation of posts, and the Touaregs showed their 
contempt by attacks on these strongholds. The initiative lay with 
them; till in July 1901 Laperrine, as his old subordinate had 
foreseen three years earlier, was fetched back to become com- 
manaant of the Saharan oases. 

Laperrine’s biographers indicate the results of this new command 
by citing a single fact. In 1904 a French scientist was provided 
by Laperrine with an escort of camel troops who conveyed him 
across the Sahara until he could be handed on to a similar party 
coming from Timbuctoo. The only hitch in the arrangement was 
that the southern party arrived late and Laperrine’s men, running 
short of provisions, were obliged to return, leaving the scientist 
in charge of a Touareg camp till the Soudanese troopers could 
take him over. 

The means by which this transformation was accomplished 
was, first, a complete military reorganisation. Everywhere else in 
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Africa France had accomplished extraordinary things by the use 
of native troops trained to European discipline. Her tirailleurs 
sénégalais had gone everywhere and done everything. But as 
well ask infantry to operate on the sea as in the Sahara. French 
official military organisation had taken no account of this: every 
official military organisation seems to be the same. General 
Lyautey about the same time was beginning his official career—to 
which Laperrine’s is complementary—and on the Moorish frontier 
he reviewed an African battalion whose commanding officer proudly 
paraded them in full European marching order, passing the saluting 
point with the regularity of Prussian or English guards. Lyautey 
looked at them and said, ‘Get the weight off these men. No 
boots. Sandals. I want them African.’ The commanding officer 
applied for a transfer, and got it; but Lyautey got troops living as 
near as might be to African conditions. Laperrine in the Sahara 
carried the same policy to its extreme conclusion. He abolished 
the infantry altogether; that was not enough: he cleared out all 
African elements from the force except men born and bred in the 
desert, and then he divided his force into companies which were 
irregular to the last degree. For these nomads a long term of 
engagement is like a prison, and Laperriue left every trooper free to 
cancel his enlistment at a moment’s notice, but equally liable to be 
dismissed. He made them provision, arm, and ration themselves, 
and mount themselves on their own méhari. Each company had its 
own system of supply ; it bought like a co-operative store, and 
supplied to its members what they needed at cost price, deducting 
the charge from their pay. It advanced the price of their mounts 
—for each trooper was bound to have two dromedaries. Laperrine 
knew that the desert tribes reckoned that after each raid of their 
enemies, French or Touareg, there must be a period of immobility 
till the animals recovered. The Saharan companies had to be able 
to strike again instantly in a new direction after they regained their 
base where the spare mounts were guarded. Nobody in the desert 
could have weight of numbers; a few hundreds were the most that 
could be rationed. But you could double the numbers by doubling 
the mobility. A company consisted of six officers and about 400 
men, of whom 10 per cent. were French. These French volunteers 
from the army had to engage for six years’ service, and they joined 
as privates, whatever their previous grade. Each company had its 
central base and headquarters reserve; the rest of the men were 
divided into three groups, each with its local base, from which 
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patrols radiated outwards over an immense distance, so that one 
company policed a region half as large as France. They were 
eternally on the march, hunting down those who interfered with the 
passage of caravans ; or, if they heard rumours of a raid preparing, 
attacking before the rezzou could be got together. 

But no trooper in the Sahara rode so many hundred miles as 
Laperrine. One of his officers writes: ‘He was never completely 
himself till his bare foot was on the supple neck of his dromedary.’ 
Towns and ceremonies and the whole atmosphere of officialdom he 
detested, saying that if he had to choose between a sandstorm in 
the desert and an hour’s waiting in a minister’s antechamber 
he would take the sandstorm. Yet even in the desert he was 
punctiliously the European. His officers could wear the burnous 
if they liked, or dress like Touaregs: he was tolerant of such 
caprices; but his own wear was the tunic and regulation képi— 
always a little on one side. The very charming photograph in his 
Life shows him so, with the tunic loose cut, but having a cavalry- 
man’s style about it ; his figure thin and light, his hawk-nosed face 
thin, too, under the blond beard and long moustache trained up- 
wards; and his eyes with deep lines about them, suggesting the 
power to blaze suddenly or to fill with twinkling laughter. He was 
a southern of Provence, and words came tumbling from his pen, 
as we can read, and by all testimony they came from his lips even 
quicker, in amusing disarray: slang, execrations, ironies, stories, 
by preference not proper, garnishing his disconrse—with eternal 
variation on the theme of officialdom. He was one of the great 
irregulars—a man after Charles Napier’s pattern. gayer, but with the 
same contempt for ease, the same passion for work, and the same 
contempt for formal inefficiency. After ten hours on horseback 
or camelback in the Sahara he would dismount ; his table must be 
set at once ; a cup of tea, and then he fell to studying the post which 
had reached him at his appointed destination, and to getting out his 
despatches, which must go off at once. He was terribly punctual ; 
and he saw to it that his couriers must be able to come and go. 
That was the effective conquest—pacification, keeping the roads 
clear. But when officialdom ordained, for instance, in the later 
stages of his command, that a motor road should be constructed, he 
notes: ‘The non-commissioned officers charged with constructing 
@ motor track in the Sahara had been given a course of instruction 
(very well planned and thought out) in the manner of establishing 
a colonial light railway.’ Also they were hurried. ‘It was not 
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really a question of making a motor track, but of enabling the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General to motor through 
on the Ist of December. At certain points the track was laid in 
the bed of dry watercourses, knowing that when the courses filled 
up all would be swept away; provided it did not happen till 
December 15th, that made no matter.’ These are extracts from 
an official report, in which discipline does not permit him to go 
beyond irony. But his private correspondence was not so discreet 
when he commented on the fact that one company store had been 
rationed with 7130 boxes of matches and 49 packets of cigarettes ; 
or again when he proposed establishing a poultry run and pigeon- 
loft at one of the desert blockhouses, and officialdom demanded a 
strict account of the hatch of chickens, the number of eggs con- 
sumed, of eggs set, of rations issued to the poultry. ‘The very 
most they would spare us was a procés-verbal of each hen- 
slaughtering, checked and countersigned by the quartermaster.’ 

Anybody who remembers Napier’s letters and diaries (and what 
else is better worth remembering ?) will recognise a kindred nature. 
Yet the essential part of Laperrine’s work did not lie in his military 
competence. As a condition of achieving what he aimed at, there 
was need of a force which could show the desert peoples that France 
could meet them on their own ground and that the Sahara must be 
free of passage to France’s agents, officers, and citizens. But his 
aim was to make friends: not to crush, but to pacify; and the 
crucial proof of this is the use he made of de Foucauld. 

By coincidence of destiny the ex-Hussar, ex-Trappist, was 
ordained priest in June 1901 to take up his self-imposed mission ; 
Laperrine was appointed to command the oases in July of that 
year. De Foucauld directed himself first to the Moroccan frontier : 
his early exploration as a traveller had been among the Moors. 
From the railhead, then at Ain Sefra, he pushed south to Beni- 
Abbas, where was a body of French troops to whom he served as 
chaplain. There he had been established for eighteen months in 
the monastery of which he was the sole monk, when in March 1903 
Laperrine came to see him and confided to the priest his projects, 
which were to link up, in a military sense, the northern occupation, 
whose southernmost point was Insalah, with the southern bases in 
Timbuctoo and the posts radiating up from Lake Tchad. Charles 
de Foucauld had a corresponding ambition: to carry Christian 
teaching by example through that part of Africa where only the 
Moslem religion was known. From that meeting in 1903 they were 
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in constant correspondence ; and the first subject is curious. After 
the massacre of the Flatters mission, a Touareg woman of noble 
family saved and sheltered some of the wounded, and finally got 
them back to the coast. Laperrine wrote of her. De Foucauld 
proposed to go on foot to carry her thanks and blessings. She was 
a woman of the Hoggar tiibe, most dreaded of all the Touareg 
peoples. Laperrine approved the project. ‘You may not get 
dogmas accepted, but you may by example and daily contact show 
Christian morality and diffuse it.’ 

In the close of 1903 the priest sought and obtained leave to go 
and found, if opportunity offered, another cell in the extreme south. 
In the beginning of 1904 he set out and joined Laperrine at Adrar, 
400 miles to the south of Beni-Abbas, and only half that distance 
from Timbuctoo. He learnt there that three of the six important 
tribes had given in their submission, of whom the Hoggar counted 
most. Laperrine proposed to take his friend on a tour through 
the countries that had submitted and in the meanwhile set him to 
studying the Touareg language, which scarcely any European knew. 
We have the priest’s impression of this journey: vraie tournée 
épiscopale (a bishop’s peaceful visitation), seeking to give confidence 
and friendship, and to apprivoiser. That was always Laperrine’s 
word for his work, and it means ‘ to tame.’ But the French have 
two words for taming: dompter is used for wild beasts, apprivoiser 
is taming by gentleness—birds, for example. 

There had been fighting, of course, before this episcopal visita- 
tion could take place. One of Laperrine’s lieutenants, Collenest, 
with his Saharan troop, had inflicted defeat on the Hoggar and 
driven out the chief under whom the Flatters mission was de- 
stroyed. Laperrine had named a new man, Moussa, to be chief in 
his place. 

That journey lasted five months. It failed in Laperrine’s 
primary object. He proposed to establish contact with the Soudan. 
But on the road a French detachment from the Niger met him with 
sharp orders to return. Jealousy had been roused. One of the 
submitting Touareg tribes lay so far south that the Soudan govern- 
ment held submission should have been made to it. Laperrine had 
to turn back, and de Foucauld heard with amazement French 
troops derisively hooting their comrades. Four years had to elapse 
before the authorities commanding in the south came to Laperrine’s 
outposts asking for an arrangement to link their patrols. That 
was in 1908. What Laperrine achieved in 1904 was contact 
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between de Foucauld and the Hoggar tribes, and the application of 
that strenuous brain to a study of the unknown language. Next 
year he was urging his friend to another journey. On this tour 
de Foucauld met Moussa, and his installation in the Hoggar was 
decided. Laperrine had secured at the vital spot an ally whose 
value this soldier had the imaginative power to estimate. 

What actually happened ? In 1905 the hermit fixed on Taman- 
rasset as the loneliest spot he could find. Within two years Moussa 
was establishing his capital there, increasing the area of fields and 
gardens, and setting up a market. Laperrine’s object was to increase 
the sedentary population, to settle these nomads: de Foucauld 
was preaching that for him, Moussa was putting it in practice, 
Further, the student was busy already on a dictionary of the 
language: henceforward, when he accompanied Laperrine on 
journeys, which happened repeatedly, he acted as interpreter. 
Coming to know the Touareg life as no other European had known 
it, he was consulted on matters of policy; his information was 
given by regular correspondence. The two men, the Christian 
monk and the soldier, wanted the same thing: they wanted peace. 
Laperrine, it appears from M. Bazin’s Life of de Foucauld, was 
not a practising Catholic. Yet he was in full sympathy with his 
friend, and it was he who transmitted to the hermit the Pope’s 
authorisation to say mass even alone. He believed undoubtedly in 
the efficacy of the monk’s example; and courtesy, generosity, and 
kindness were his own daily practice. 

It was the strangest alliance. Laperrine was the gayest of 
talkers, with an amazing repertory of anecdotes, and often when 
everybody else was convulsed with laughter the monk would be 
seen smiling: or, if the story went a little beyond the limits, he 
would simply shut down the windows of his mind. Often enough, 
when de Foucauld was not of the company, Laperrine’s recital 
would regale his hearers with recollections of de Foucauld’s stormy 
youth: it afforded rich material, and he denied himself and his 
company nothing of the piquancy of that contrast. But a close 
observer, Dr. Hérisson, who accompanied the two on one of their 
long expeditions d’apprivoisement, notes that over and above the 
mutual affection and esteem which they showed to each other, 
Laperrine always kept up a shade of professional deference to 
the old cavalry officer, his senior at Saint-Cyr. More than that, he 
gave this friend his most confidential thought. In 1910, when the 
War Office transferred him to France, he knew the risks involved 
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by this transfer but went willingly. De Foucauld wrote: ‘He 
thinks, and rightly, that no man should seem to cling to any office.’ 

No other judgment on Laperrine’s work is so valuable as this 
friend’s, for the soldier monk never ceased to have a soldier’s 
instincts : the problems of a military administration were never 
out of his mind. 


‘Laperrine spends his energy without stint: he has given 
admirable fire and activity to his whole command : the work which 
officers under his orders have accomplished is incredible, from the 
point of view of military, administrative, geographical, or com- 
mercial development. It is he who has given France the Sahara, 
in spite of France, at the risk of his career, and it is he who has 
linked up our Algerian possessions with our colony of the Soudan.’ 


That was true in 1910, and remained true for three years: the 
work of cementing the links needed time ; but Laperrine must have 
known, as de Foucauld knew, that one chance might undo the work 
—a European war. When that came, everything else of France’s 
work in Africa stood: all the sedentary populations from the 
Senegal to the Congo remained undisturbed by rumours or by 
propaganda. In Morocco French troops were engaged in conquest 
on the grand scale along the whole line of the Atlas: Marshal 
Lyautey refused to accept the instruction which would have recalled 
him and his to the coast, but he sent back thirty French battalions. 
Black Africa furnished him the men to replace them and, while 
France was locked in the death-grapple at home, the Moroccan 
conquest went on. 

The effect was, as Lyautey foresaw, felt throughout the desert. 
For more than a year there was no active disorder in the French 
Sahara. De Foucauld had consulted Laperrine, not his ecclesiastical 
superiors, as to his duty at this moment; and if Laperrine, then 
commanding a division, had said ‘ Come,’ no ecclesiastical superior 
could, I think, have stopped the monk on his way to some chaplain’s 
or stretcher-bearer’s post. But Laperrine wrote ‘Stay’; and 
de Foucauld stayed, working at his dictionary and his collection 
of Touareg folksong, and preserving the impression that France 
was still unshaken everywhere. 

But in the Tripolitan hinterland Italy had withdrawn largely 
to the coast, and the effect of withdrawal was what Lyautey had 
foreseen : the desert attacked what garrisons were left, drove them 
in, captured rifles and even quickfiring guns, and attacked French 
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territory. The Saharan companies did their best, but the tide was 
too strong. In December 1916 an advance wave of it reached 
to Tamanrasset, and de Foucauld was killed in the hermitage 
which he had turned into an undefended fort. When this news 
reached France, the step taken shows what the official view was of 
de Foucauld’s relation to Laperrine. Moussa, amenokal of the 
Hoggar, was still for France: he had been, at Laperrine’s sugges- 
tion, entertained in France as a public guest : he knew what France 
was. Ouksem, chief of the Dag Rali clan of the Hoggar, had also 
been in France, as the guest of de Foucauld and his kinsfolk : he 
also was constant. And de Foucauld’s influence exerted on the spot 
kept these men steady : they came to him constantly for counsel, 
When de Foucauld was murdered, France decided that Laperrine 
must go back to the Sahara. 

He went back with the unity of command theoretically estab- 
lished, having military authority over all the desert regions. But 
the war was now in all quarters: the nomads were beating like a 
tide, as they had always done, on the settled regions, behind Tunisia, 
behind Algeria, behind Oran on the north ; they were threatening 
from the western flank the long line of posts strung out southwards. 
From the east and from the centre, bands of Senoussists assailed 
posts occupied on the great caravan route from Tripoli and Egypt 
towards Lake Tchad and the old Fulah emirates of Kano and Sokoto. 
Agades, north-east of Lake Tchad, Zinder, north-west of it, were 
menaced. Laperrine’s command included aj] these, but its unity 
was only theoretical: the Algerian troops, the Niger troops, the 
troops in the Tchad basin were in part under him, in part under the 
local Governors. His own Saharan force had gone to pieces. 
European war had drawn away many of his best officers: it had 
cut off the supply of men in the 1anks ambitious for a career ; it 
had become no longer possible to make knowledge of Arabic a 
necessary qualification for a non-commissioned officer. The Euro- 
pean soldier in the Sahara was once more operating in a country 
known to the natives, not known to him. 

So the General of the Sahara had once more to ‘ spend himself,’ 
and more lavishly than ever: reorganising troops, reorganising 
administration, above all travelling ceaselessly, making his presence 
felt ; and he won. But the war in the Sahara did not finish with 
the European armistice. Pacification was not complete till 1919. 
In the close of that year Laperrine was withdrawn and put in com- 
mand of the Algerian division. But the problems at which he had 
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been working still remained unsolved. His first and chief task had 
been to reorganise camel transport and supply—to replace the worn- 
out stud. But the camel could at best give European troops equal 
mobility with the desert peoples: Europe needed an assured 
supremacy if the pacification was to be complete and permanent. 
From 1915 onwards constant attempts had been made to introduce 
motor transport, and the desert had beaten these efforts. Sand, 
perpetually shifting, made it impossible to establish a solid track : 
violent variations of temperature, intolerable sun by day, fierce 
frost by night, broke up the machinery and destroyed the tyres. 
Wireless telegraphy was of service, but not sufficient. Only the air 
was still untried. In the opening of 1920 a squadron of aeroplanes 
was organised to undertake the crossing and reconnaissance of the 
Sahara, reporting on its topography by observation and by the 
camera. 

General Nivelle, then commanding-in-chief at Algiers, laid it 
down definitely that this was only a step to a definite end: the 
trans-Saharan rail. During the war, he said, the Soudan could 
supply nothing to France: its products piled up in the port at 
Dakar for lack of sea-transport. The Sahara railway would make 
all France’s African possessions available on a Mediterranean 
shore. When the expedition was organised, Nivelle himself 
designed to accompany it: he actually set out from Algiers, but 
his machine returned with engine trouble, and, before he could 
re-start, a telegram called the general to Paris. The honour passed 
on to Laperrine. By motor he joined the squadron at Biskra, and 
they flew by stages to Ouargla, to Insalah, and to Tamanrasset. 
Yet before they left Insalah two machines of the five had been 
broken in a sand storm. For the flight from Tamanrasset to 
the Niger only two were detailed: Laperrine went on one of them 
as passenger. 

The track had been laid out and marked by every possible 
device, and along it posts were stationed at intervals, linked by 
camel patrols. Major Vuillemin, a senior officer of the Air Force, 
was in command, and by his orders Sergeant-Major Bernard, pilot 
of the second machine, was to follow his course. They rose on 
February 18 from Tamanrasset, following the track; but the mist 
thickened to a fog of sand, and Vuillemin, abandoning the track, 
steered by compass. Bernard, with petrol only for five hours, 
found himself, near noon, with no post in sight and only petrol for 
another half-hour. He tried to reach his leader by wireless: the 
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signals did not get through, and there was no choice but to land. 
On the unstable soil the machine sank in, then went over. The 
pilot extricated himself unhurt ; the mechanic was bruised ; General 
Laperrine had two ribs driven in and a knee damaged. They had 

ome down in a region of great sand dunes with no recognisable 
landmark, but they supposed the patrol track to be some thirty 
miles distant. Next morning they set out in search of it, fully 
provisioned. Laperrine marched with great difficulty. A day's 
journey brought them no clue. They dragged on for a second 
day, and still no mountain range showed : only the high hummocks 
of sand. Then Laperrine decided to make back to the machine, 
on which search parties would direct themselves. The march back 
was a purgatory. After these four days of effort came endless 
waiting and despairing. The two younger men planned a march 
of their own. Laperrine agreed to their going, but warned them ; 
and within a mile they fell exhausted and returned. On the 
seventeenth day the general died quietly. Ten more days passed, 
and one of the search parties which had been ranging the desert 
came on the two survivors, half-crazed with thirst. Laperrine, 
dying earlier, had been spared that torture; but their impression 
was that he had deliberately let himself die so as to economise the 
ration of water. 

They report his last saying, whispered into their ears when he 
could hardly speak: ‘ Boys, people think they know the Sahara ; 
they think I know it. Nobody knows it. I crossed it ten times, 
and at the eleventh it has me.’ 

No sea was ever so estranging, so lonely, so trackless as the 
desert, even in 1920. Aeroplanes and wireless could not break 
down its isolation. Motor lorries which set out from Tamanrasset 
at the first suspicion of disaster took three days to cover three 
hundred kilometres of the prepared track, and could not leave 
it at all. Two years later the Citroén caterpillar cars went to 
Timbuctoo easily, averaging two hundred kilometres a day, going 
where they chose: the Sahara had ceased to be a barrier. 
Laperrine’s fate illustrated tragically how little use was aviation 
unless ground transport could be developed to supply its necessities ; 
but every development of land-passage multiplies manifold the 
possibilities of the air. It may well be that France’s roll of tragic 
losses in the Sahara is closed with the name of that Frenchman who 
came nearest to personal conquest of the desert. Yet compassion 
for Laperrine is almost suspended by a sense of dramatic fitness. 
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After all, he had seen the Great War won ; he had tamed the tribes 
of the Sahara ; he fell in the endeavour to defeat the desert itself. 
And for a consummating touch fate marked out inevitably the place 
of his memorial. When the rescue party had restored the two 
survivors, their next care was for the little mound of sand which 
these men had heaped over the general’s body. Disinterred and 
placed on a bier, constructed from the tubing and wing-webs of the 
broken aeroplane, the remains were carried ten days’ journey to 
Tamanrasset ; and there at the post to which Laperrine had guided 
de Foucauld, where he had bidden de Foucauld to stand fast, 
where de Foucauld had fallen, and where in course of time Laperrine 
had raised his monument, now Laperrine himself was laid. I do 
not think that any country can show two more knightly figures of 
modern times; and certainly between them they illustrate the 
range of diverging genius that springs from the land and from the 
spirit which together we call France. 














THE PIANO NEXT DOOR 
BY ORLO WILLIAMS. 
I, 


Hitiinapon VILuAs lie upon a slope between High Street, Ken- 
sington, and the mournful breadth of the Cromwell Road. The 
street takes its name from the habitations, and justly, for it serves 
no other purpose than to pass their doors. The series of uniform 
stuccoed houses cannot be called beautiful, but Hillingdon Villas 
have some character. Built when land in London was not so 
precious as now, they are set between little oblong gardens at the 
back and tiny shrubberies in front bounded by iron railings. Ex- 
perienced Londoners can tell their nature at a glance—light base- 
ments, for a flight of five steps leads up from the shrubbery to the 
front door, the square sash window of a dining-room with folding 
doors behind, the two French windows, looking on a balcony, of 
the drawing-room ; above them the two windows of the best bed- 
room, and two windows again, each for a smaller bedroom, at the 
top ; flat roofs, neat chimney-stacks. The backs can be guessed 
from the fronts, and their only diversity lies in the gardens, some 
having central plots of coarse grass, others a central flower-bed ; 
gravel paths always, and walls of grimy brick. Dark-leaved laurels 
abound, back and front; there are a few plane-trees and many 
pollard limes in the front shrubberies. Irises, lupins, and lark- 
spurs enliven the gardens in season. In early summer, especially 
when the lime-leaves are succulent as young lettuces, and the shoots 
of the virginia creeper frame the ground-floor windows, Hillingdon 
Villas breathe a charming repose and rusticity, as if they did not 
belong at all to the leviathan city without their gates. There is 
delicacy, too, in the ironwork of their railings, their entrance gates, 
and their first-floor balconies. A Frenchman might call them 
coquets ; to their average inhabitants he might not be so compli- 
mentary. Large families cannot be accommodated in Hillingdon 
Villas, and youth is not their note. Elderly freeholders predominate 
—satfe, tidy, comfortable men and women in, or past, maturity. 
Neatness prevails, expansiveness hides its head. The street might 
have been the offshoot of a cathedral close, save that there is no 
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cathedral to give it a common bond. Its High Church goes to St. 
Jude’s at the east end, and its Low Church to St. Matthew’s in the 
square to the west : many go to no church at all or to weird con- 
venticles in concert halls. So far as possible, the householders, in 
London’s blessed way, ignore their next-door neighbours. Rarely, 
at all events, do they ‘know’ them. There is movement enough 
in the street by day—the rattle of milk carts, the hum and grind of 
motor delivery-vans, taxis, and wagons. The vague roar of London 
is the day’s diapason. But when night falls Hillingdon Villas are 
cut off from bustle; profound peace descends upon the street 
and its outward movement becomes peeping, timorous, subdued ; 
it rustles discreetly in the dark—the rustle of a hamlet. 

The stillness on this evening in early March was as penetrating 
asthedamp. After a day of rain London was exhaling her vapours. 
A film of moisture on the pavements reflected the greenish light of 
the incandescent gas lamps : leaves dripped without moving. The 
footsteps of the postman bringing the last delivery rang portentously 
as he marched heavily up successive flights of steps. From any 
drawing-room in the street you could mark—and they all did—the 
stages of his progress. The last post did not knock—why, the 
villas did not know—perhaps out of respect for their nocturnal 
quiet. Nothing flouted that but the gross ululations of shameless 
cats. The only other noise was the tinkling of pianos: Hillingdon 
Villas poured much music into the night. 

Ivy Pinsent, leading Toby, the white Maltese terrier, for his 
nightly walk—a series of protracted acrobatics round the bases of 
lamp-posts—was familiar with the music, from the feeble warbling 
that issued from No. 6 to the strident foxtrots of No. 20’s pianola. 
No. 13 practised a Chopin nocturne assiduously but without profit ; 
No. 17 was heavy and Brahmsy ; Puccini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
exuded from No. 12. The sounds were almost as constant as the 
silent embraces of the man and woman in the shadow by the pillar- 
box. Ivy had often wondered if it was always the same couple who 
mutely clasped and kissed there every night, wet or fine. If so, 
their courtship had been long and faithful, for it was now four 
years that she had lived at No. 21 with Aunt Ella. How could one 
kiss in a mackintosh ? She walked on absently pondering this 
question, and spoiling thereby one of Toby’s most elaborate 
somersaults by a tug at his lead. ‘Hurry up, Toby, do.’ But 
Toby was a deliberate old gentleman, as befitted the companion of 
an elderly spinster. Ivy was in no hurry, really, for she was glad 
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to breathe the fresh air. Miss Pinsent, her aunt, liked a roaring 
fire without a chink of window open. Her house, with its anthracite 
stove in the hall, was a hot-house. The temperature went well with 
her peony cheeks and her temper. 

Aunt Ella had had one of her outbursts this evening. She had 
been expecting gentle Mr. Palmer to tea, a douce little prattler 
whom she called one of her ‘ tea-cosies.’ For an unmarried woman, 
Ivy thought, Aunt Ella had a great many men friends ; and when 
one of them was about she was not wanted, unless there happened 
to be a second and a duller one to be kept amused while Aunt Ella 
sparkled to her favourite out of a mass of fluffy silk cushions, 
‘ Like a reglar ’arem, that room is,’ the window-cleaner had once 
remarked to the cook, solely on the strength of the cushions. Ivy 
had been to tea with the Christophers on Campden Hill and had 
stayed late dancing to the gramophone : Mr. Palmer had not called. 
‘ Rang up to say he had a cold, Miss, and all that tea-cake wasted,’ 
as the dignified Martha had informed her. Martha was the only 
person Aunt Ella could take nothing out of. Ivy, with a grimace 
of dismay, had run up to the drawing-room to endure the inevitable. 

Huddled up on the yellow damask couch in her mauve silk 
tea-gown, her coquettishly dressed white hair and her highly coloured 
cheeks shown up by a black cushion, Miss Pinsent was in the sulks. 

‘ Huh, you’re very late! Where on earth have you been ?’ 

‘Only to tea with the Christophers : I told you, Auntie. We 
danced afterwards. But I’m sorry Mr. Palmer couldn’t call because 
of his cold.’ 

‘ Little idiot! Coddles himself like an old grandfather. And 
here have I been all alone, with no book to read and one of my 
bad heads coming on, getting quite anxious about you. Happily 
dancing, of course . . . wonder you came back at all!’ 

‘ But it’s only a quarter to seven: and you know you didn’t 
want me here to bore Mr. Palmer.’ 

‘Didn’t want you? Stuff! You might have stayed to pour 
out tea. You could have gone to your precious Christophers after- 
wards. I wish you didn’t go there so often. I hate that woman 
.. . facelikealizard . . . always saying spiteful things about me 
behind my back. I daresay you do too when you're there.’ 

‘Oh no, Auntie, believe me, we didn’t mention your name.’ 

‘Huh, no, I should think not! Only too glad to forget it, 
aren’t you? Whogives youa housetolivein? Aunt Ella. Who 
clothes and feed you? AuntElla. Whotakes you out to theatres ! 
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Aunt Ella. Who gave you the chance to see Switzerland and Italy ? 
Aunt Ella. Who never gets a word of thanks? Aunt Ella. Only 
too glad to get out of her house and forget her existence, when you 
don’t want her, poor old woman! Just like your mother, hard and 
selfish. She’d turn on me for a word, and laughed at me among 
her friends. Talk of gratitude, not to mention affection! May 
you never know, that’s all, what loneliness is, loneliness of spirit, no 
love, no kindness! Only my little man loves his poor old Missus, 
Tobikins, doesn’t he ? He doesn’t go out to tea and leave her all 
alone ; he doesn’t laugh at her behind her back ; he doesn’t sit and 
look at her with a sulky face when she’s talking, does he, sweet 
manmny?...’ 

And so on, getting shriller and shriller, infuriating, vulgar, 
passionate. It was not a bit of use putting in a word till the flood 
wasover. Then they would have a silent dinner, stiff and awkward, 
with one glass of port at the end for Aunt Ella. After the port 
the barometer would begin to rise again. Up in the drawing-room 
Aunt Ella would suddenly put down her book and make some remark 
of general interest, such as ‘Did you see that Mrs. Withers has 
another baby ?’ or ‘Somebody else came to look over No. 23 to-day.’ 
Conversation, Ivy blandly ignoring the previous tempest, would 
become friendly, even genial. When Aunt Ella was in a good 
humour, she was amusing. Life with her was not all bitterness by 
any means. Ivy, of course, meant to get away ; at least, she thought 
so. She was taking a course of Domestic Economics now with that 
end in view. But she was sorry for Aunt Ella, and grateful too: 
she would have to look after her, perhaps, for the present... 
it was her appalling jealousy which spoiled things—the sort of 
jealousy which turned the whole world yellow in a moment. In 
many ways Aunt Ella, she reflected, was a spoiled child who must 
either be petted or spanked, and would rather be spanked than 
ignored. Only a man could do either properly : it was a mystery 
that she had never married one. It could not have been for want 
of chances, for Aunt Ella had enjoyed her life. ‘One of Ella’s 
pranks,’ an impatient phrase in her father’s voice, was a remem- 
brance of Ivy’s childhood, which went with the memory of a voluble, 
fussy little auntie, with frizzy golden hair, scented, always in a 
bustle, who gave the boys half-crowns and the girls nothing. She 
was being kind enough now to a girl, the only stranded one of the 
orphans. Luckily there were still men to occupy her—crumbs of 
former plenty—and Toby. Toby was ready. * Come on, Toby, 
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old man.’ She would take him back to the drawing-room, after 
wiping his paws on the duster kept in the drawer of the hatstand, 
and then the reconciliation, as usual, would be finally sealed. 

‘There’s my bonny mannikin....’ Yap, yap. ‘Come to 
Missus, then!’ Yap, yap, snuffle. ‘Kind Ivy to take him out for 
his little walk. We love Ivy, don’t we? Give a paw to Ivy,’ 
Aunt Ella would shoo him into his basket by the fire, and taking 
Ivy’s hand in her own would stand caressing it, with one of her 
little feet resting on the rail of the fender. And so it was this 
evening. Ivy gave Aunt Ella’s hand an affectionate squeeze. 

‘My head is better, Ivy dear. I think I was just dull. We'll 
go to the ballet to-morrow. Will you get the tickets and order 
the motor as usual? Now let’s have a little music. What shall 
it be to-night ? Mendelssohn, I think—dear, comfy, sweet old 
Mendelssohn ! ’ 

A few minutes later the melody of Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs Without 
Words ’ in E flat major was wafted sentimentally out to swell the 
tinklings of Hillingdon Villas. That syrupy duet against the triplets 
of its accompaniment, inaccurately executed with a finicking touch 
and a passionate rubato, blended with the heat of the room, the 
heavy scent of lilies and hyacinths, the yellow damask, the downy 
pouf cushions, and the light blue bow on Toby’s collar. It echoed 
many dialogues to which Miss Ella Pinsent had abandoned herself 
in the dusk with a sympathetic masculine ‘ tea-cosy.’ 

* Life is so cruel, Mr.——: we don’tlove enough. I often think 
it is only love that matters. Can one grow too old forlove? ...’ 

‘Too old for love? You, dear lady .. .’ 

Ivy thought Mendelssohn sickly, but Aunt Ella was the one who 
called the tune. 


II. 


Two days later the legend ‘ Sold,’ in red letters, was posted over 
the house agent’s notice board which poked out from the limes of 
No. 23 next door. Painters, paperhangers, and gas-fitters lumbered 
up its steps with ladders and appliances: their hammering and 
stamping were tiresome, but Miss Pinsent in her toleration of all 
men included workmen. On Lady Day, by eight o’clock, two 
furniture vans were outside the gate, and that pitiful exposure of 
disconnected furniture known as ‘ moving in’ began. Miss Pinsent 
spent some time peeping from behind her casement curtains, nor 
was Ivy disinterested. Intense curiosity about the arrival of people 
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whose existence they would thereafter ignore was typical of Hilling- 
don Villas. A ponderous woman in black dress and bonnet arrived 
assoonasthe vans. Interest in her failed when she appeared hatless 
in an apron: obviously the cook. By nine o’clock a young man 
appeared to direct the operations. He stayed all day till the vans 
had yielded their last packing-case. Hatless and assiduous, with 
dark, ruffled hair and a cheerful smile, he flitted up and down the 
front steps, and the quick tap-tap of his rushes up the uncarpeted 
stairs contrasted with the heavy plod of the furniture-movers. 
Aunt Ella approved him. ‘Tall ...a handsome forehead... 
careful . . . doesn’t fuss... . Women tear themselves to rags 
moving. . . . I like his eyes, trustworthy.’ She wore her spectacles, 
which she hated, quite a long time. It was discussed, when Ivy 
came home to lunch, whether he might not be invited in to refresh 
himself. But it was thought better not: you never knew. He 
was too young to have taken that house all for himself : there would 
be a woman somewhere. ‘No young wives or rusty old mothers 
attacking me, thank you.’ Aunt Ella’s expressions were often 
brisk. 

The young man disappeared at dusk, and for two nights only the 
basement next door gleamed faintly through a blind. Scrubbing 
brushes were heard by day. The young man arrived in a cab with 
luggage on Monday morning, and left at once holding a dispatch- 
case. Hereturned at seven. So for fivedays. Was he alone after 
all? The basement of No. 21, already in touch with that of 
No. 23, reported an imminent mother—Mrs. Hill-Temple, it 
appeared, a widow. Miss Pinsent consulted last year’s ‘ Who’s 
Who.’ ‘Oxford ... Professor of Latin ... author of h’m... 
Prolegomena or something : hic, haec, hoc, and all that, my dear. 
Dry stick, I should imagine.’ Friday night brought another cab 
with luggage to No. 23, while Miss Pinsent was in a box at Covent 
Garden, bathing her spirit in the overture to ‘Tristan.’ 

Saturday, the first day of April, ushered in the spring with all 
festivity. Thesun was warm and birds sang madly. Missus would 
take Toby for a run in Kensington Gardens. About eleven o’clock 
Miss Pinsent’s neat little patent leather shoes, with a short but rich 
fur coat above them, tripped down her steps. She stood still for a 
moment to sniff the mild and promising air: not so Toby, who 
Tushed yapping through the gate. A piano van stood outside 
No. 23, and Miss Pinsent watched the extraction of a grand piano, 
with much groaning and heaving on slings of webbing. It entered 
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the gate of No. 23, as she left her own gate. A skirted figure was 
standing on the steps next door, but Miss Pinsent made it a rule 
never to stare except from behind curtains. She walked out on 
to the pavement where limes and laurels hid the ascending piano 
from her view. Her stature and her steps were short. ‘ Toby! 
Toby! Come on, manny!’ Toby’s vice was ferreting about in 
other people’s gardens when an open gate gave him the chance, 
Miss Pinsent had not long to wait. Her tenth mincing step brought 
her to the laurel which stood sentinel at the gate of No. 23. At the 
same instant out of that gate a wrinkled but decisive hand appeared 
holding Toby by the scruff of his woolly neck, and cast him uncere- 
moniously forth with straddling paws, plump on to the pavement. 
A voice said: ‘Get away, you ridiculous little dog.’ The gate 
clanged to, and Miss Pinsent, suffocated by sudden rage, could only 
catch with her irate glare the back of a straight grey bodice and skirt 
and an uncompromising spiral plait of iron-grey hair disappearing 
into the front hall. ‘ What did the nasty, cruel woman do to my 
poor manny, then!’ she exclaimed as shrilly as possible to the out- 
raged Toby, and continued loudly to the world in general : * Might 
have broken the poor dog’s leg, handling him roughly like that!’ 
But the world in general was meagrely represented by a butcher's 
boy on a bicycle, who just shaved Toby’ 8 nose, as he whisked by 
whistling. No. 23 seemed entirely to ignore its enormity. Miss 
Pinsent could only toddle onwards, with burning cheeks, snorting 
to herself the word, ‘ Knucklebones ! ’ 

She enlarged indignantly on that theme to Ivy at lunch. Great 
bony hands like a skeleton’s they had been ; might have throttled 
the dog. Ugh, ‘Knucklebones!’ It would give her the shivers to 
shake that hand. Thank goodness she would never have to! Mrs. 
Hill-Temple was irrevocably stamped as a gorgon: ‘ Knucklebones’ 
henceforth was her nickname at No. 21. And when Caius Hill 
Temple passed the window, carrying some loose music under his arm, 
Miss Pinsent sighed for him: ‘Poor young man! Fancy having 
a mother like that.’ 

‘He must be musical, Auntie,’ said Ivy, who had observed the 
nature of his burden. ‘I wonder if he plays the piano.’ 

‘If anybody does in that house, he does,’ asserted her sunt 
firmly. ‘A hand like his mother’s is only fit to chop wood with. 
Those knucklebones, nice sort of music they’d make! Good fora 
tambourine in the Salvation Army.’ 

That same evening, after dinner, Caius Hill-Temple sat in the 
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familiar, straight-backed armchair of oak, watching his mother 
arranging the music, as she liked it arranged, in the cupboard of the 
inlaid cabinet. She went to work so seriously, but so deftly and 
methodically. The amount she had accomplished since the morning 
was amazing. Already the drawing-room had taken on the air of 
Mrs. Hill-Temple—the air in which he had grown up. He could 
almost imagine himself back in the grey brick villa at Oxford. It 
was exactly the same—the linen-covered settee on one side of the 
fireplace, the two medieval-looking armchairs on the other, the piano 
in one corner where the light of the windows would fall upon its 
slightly discoloured keys, the cabinet exactly in the centre of the 
side wall, the long bookshelves covering all the wall at the back, 
the same grey distemper, the same grey Wilton carpet worn at the 
seams, the same dull blue Persian rug in front of the hearth, the 
pair of old Egyptian tiles stuck up on the mantelpiece, with cards 
of committee-meetings already beside them. Between the two 
French windows, as before, stood his mother’s writing-table with 
its brown leather blotting-book, the bills and letters in tidy bundles 
bound by rubber bands peeping from the pigeon-holes, the papers 
neatly arranged under the scarab paperweight, the photograph of 
his father in a doctor’s gown on one side, and that of a Della Robbia 
terra cotta on the other. The pictures were not yet hung; they 
stood on the ground against the wall, drooping disconsolate wires. 
He knew exactly where he would have to hang them all to- 
morrow . . . the water-colours of Rome on each side of the cabinet, 
the Piranesi prints of the Forum just above the ends of the mantel- 
piece, and the reproduction of John Bellini’s Doge between them. 
The books were nearly all arranged in the old shelves in their 
familiar order—rows and rows of books which he had never read, 
but whose backs he had known from boyhood, Frazer’s ‘ Golden 
Bough,’ the complete set of Oxford Classical Texts, the Ruskins, 
the Henry Jameses, the parchment-bound Dante, and Roman history 
without end. It would bea grey and purposeful room like the other ; 
quiet in the morning, when his mother with firm, unhurried hand 
would continue the task of arranging his father’s letters for publica- 
tion, smiling indulgently at those rare funny ones of sheer nonsense, 
which used to burst on one of his children now and again out of 
sunny Italy. He never wrote to Mother in that vein. Caius, 
himself, had received most of them, having been the last and the 
liveliest of the children. In the afternoon serious men and women 
would come to tea ; in the evening there would be reading and music. 
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The hours would string themselves out in even procession, never 
romping, never straggling, and his mother’s serene brown eyes, 
set between those cool, ivory cheeks, would look on them approv- 
ingly and find a use foreach. Caius preferred brisker alternations, 
Something, it came home to him, had petered out in his constitution 
which ail the rest—Hilary, John, and Mary—had : all deliberate, 
efficient, and intellectual. No wonder he had been nicknamed the 
* Philistine ’ in that model schoolroom when he had roundly asserted 
that Tit-Bits was jollier than Kingsley’s ‘Heroes.’ As he rather 
drearily knocked out his pipe—an evening concession in the drawing- 
room—he almost wished that his mother had stayed in Oxford. 
However, free board and lodging meant a good deal to a young man 
working in a solicitor’s office ; he could now afford that motor bike. 
And they got on very well together: friends, hardly companions. 
But Professor Hill-Temple, whose vital charm had been as notorious 
as his scholarship, had knit his own family firmly together in the 
adoration of himself, and that link remained. 

* How goes it, Mother ? ’ 

‘Nearly done, dear. It was kind of you to call for those 
Scarlatti books at Emily’s. Just room for them all, and the piano 
fits in nicely. We nearly had a catastrophe, though, getting it in 
this morning. A silly little dog rushed in at the gate and almost 
tripped up one of the men. My heart was in my mouth for a 
moment.’ 

‘Was it the fluffy little white brute from next door? Isn’t 
he a horror? Just the kind of dog a snappy-looking little old 
woman like that would bave.’ 

‘ Dear me, I didn’t notice her,’ said Mrs. Hill-Temple. ‘ But it 
was a Maltese terrier. I put him out without thinking where he 
came from. We must keep that gate always shut, please, dear, or 
there will be endless bother of that kind. Why must people keep 
dogs, I wonder ?’ 

‘ Oh, nice dogs are rather jolly, Mother. I should like a bull-dog.’ 

Mrs. Hill-Temple’s black silk dress shuddered disapprovingly ; 
pets had not been in her line. 

‘I expect you have mortally offended them next door,’ went 
on Caius! laughing. He knew the way in which his mother ‘ put 
things out.’ 

‘I hope not,’ she answered calmly. ‘ But one must be firm 
about that sort of thing from the outset. Is she a widow, the 
person next door ?’ 
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‘I don’t think so. Cook told me she was a Miss Something— 
Vincent, or Pinsent. She has a niece living with her, rather a 
pretty girl.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mrs. Hill-Temple absently. ‘Do you see my 
glasses anywhere, Caius? I must remember to buy some candles 
to-morrow for the piano. The light——’ 

Her sentence was cut short by the sound of the piano next door, 
which came clearly through the thin party-wall. It was a tripping 
melody, simple and playful. Caius thought he rather liked it ; 
Mrs. Hill-Temple listened with a frown. 

‘ What’s that tune, Mother ?’ 

She put on her spectacles and stared seriously at him through 
them. ‘One of Mendelssohn’s “Songs without Words.” Some 
people call it the “ Spring Song.” That must be the girl you spoke 
of. What a tinkle! I hope she won’t do that every night. It is 
distressingly clear.’ 

‘Oh, I think it is rather jolly,’ Caius ventured. 

‘You never did know much about music, dear son. That’s a 
very trivial piece. Well, I must blow it away with the “ Blessed 
Saints.” ’ 

She sat down on the piano stool, bolt upright, with her head 
slightly tilted backwards, and her eyes fixed upon the picture rail, 
and began that fugue of Bach’s in E which is like a celestial anthem. 
Caius did not find the competition between Bach and Mendelssuhn 
melodious. And Miss Pinsent, on the other side of the wall, said : 
‘Is that the young man playing hymns to old Knucklebones ? 
What is it, Ivy ?’ 

‘How should I know, Auntie? Do stop playing a minute, I 
think it’s rather lovely.’ 

‘Tune the cow died of,’ snorted Miss Pinsent and trilled off 
showily a trifle by Madame Chaminade which suggested a ballet girl 
powdering her cheeky nose. Mrs. Hill-Temple’s accurate fingers, 
stiff and almost straight on the keys, grasped solemn chords under 
their hard, cool tips. She hardly heard the Chaminade. Caius did, 
and wondered if his mother’s stately fingers could ever move so 
quickly. It was not Bach that he whistled in his bath next morning. 


Tl. 


Neither Mrs. Hill-Temple nor Miss Pinsent played the piano in 
the daytime. The former looked on her music as a recreation only 
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to be indulged in as a reward for a well-spent day ; the latter, who 
managed to involve-herself in a hundred and oné unimportant 
activities after her breakfast in bed, only felt inclined to open the 
upright Bechstein at the close of a good-humoured evening. Mrs. 
Hill-Temple, whose grand piano was kept scrupulously bare of vases 
and photographs, took her recreation religiously, as a worship and 
a benediction ; while Miss Pinsent, whose Bechstein, hung with a 
gaudy Indian shawl, harboured close ranks of signed photographs 
upon its narrow top, enjoyed it as she enjoyed her glass of port—as 
something mildly exhilarating that demanded closed curtains and 
artificial light—cosiness, in fine. 

There were no external contacts between the two elderly ladies. 
Not even the request of a friend could have induced Miss Pinsent 
to call on the outrager of her Toby ; Mrs. Hill-Temple was too fully 
occupied to give Miss Pinsent a thought. They dealt at different 
shops and they had no common acquaintances. The only point at 
which their orbits touched was the wall dividing their two drawing- 
rooms, between half-past nine and half-past ten in the evening. 
After the first proclamation of opposition, however, the continua- 
tion of an open musical duel was too much for the ears and the good 
manners of both ladies ; and there grew upon them a habit of mutual 
forbearance. As if by tacit consent, one piano generally remained 
silent while the other sang. ‘ We'll just let the girl finish her 
harmless little tune, Caius,’ Mrs. Hill-Temple would say, as she 
opened her piano and chose her music. ‘A good job that’s over,’ 
Miss Pinsent would remark; ‘the young man has a dreary taste 
in music, I must say. If I hadn’t seen him go off with his golf clubs 
on a motor bicycle last Sunday, I should say he was a prig.’ 

So Bach alternated with Mendelssohn, Beethoven with the 
simpler pieces of Chopin, Scarlatti with Chaminade, Schumann with 
Grieg. There was a certain spirit of competition, nevertheless : 
the more solemn Mrs. Hill-Temple’s performance, the more frivolous 
Miss Pinsent’s, her chubby little fingers twinkling over the keys like 
butterflies. The climax, it was felt on both sides of the wall, was 
reached on the evening of a royal personage’s death which had 
thrown the court into mourning. Miss Pinsent paid her tribute 
to the occasion by playing Chopin’s ‘ Funeral March,’ extracting 
tears from her own eyes by the luscious pathos of the middle section 
which she accentuated, to her own satisfaction, by dragging the 
right hand’s melody well in rear of the left hand’s accompaniment. 
Mrs. Hill-Temple had been far too busy to notice the occasion of 
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mourning, but she was outraged by that ‘deplorable piece of 
sentiment abominably played,’ and was moved to give next door 
an object lesson in musical austerity by performing the funeral 
march from Beethoven’s Sonata with all the bare nobility of which 
she wascapable. ‘ Well, I hope nobody will play that at my funeral, 
that’s all,’ Miss Pinsent had grunted to Ivy. ‘There’s no hope in 
it. When Missus dies, Tobikins, she wants to hear the angels 
inging over her.’ 

Caius Hill-Temple and Ivy Pinsent had no strong musical 
leanings, though there was a strain of earnestness in Ivy to which a 
stately Bach fugue vaguely appealed, while Caius enjoyed what he 
called ‘ the lively bits’ that rippled from Miss Pinsent’s Bechstein. 
During the first month of their mutual vicinity the two young people 
had seen each other frequently as they hurried, Ivy to her lectures 
at Bedford College, Caius to catch a bus in High Street, Kensington. 
They had never spoken, never even smiled, but they were not 
unconscious of one another, and, in the evening, when he sat smok- 
ing in the grave, sparely-lighted room of No. 23 and she lolled on 
yellow damask in the heat and glamour of No. 21, the thoughts of 
each were attracted towards the new body which had swum into 
their ken. Caius, while his mother pursed her lips, imagined a grey 
eyed, neatly built girl with rich brown hair, rendering those sweet 
and simple melodies to charm away peevishness from a tiresome 
aunt. He thought of David, and pitied her captivity. Ivy, in 
her turn, pictured to herself the athletic, eager young fellow, whose 
jaw set so firmly and whose step rang so briskly in the morning, 
now in a dinner jacket, yielding his secret self to esthetic pleasures 
almost too lofty for her. She caught herself wishing vaguely that 
she could sing, and absurdly imagining his sudden attention if a 
woman’s beautiful voice, thrilling with soft emotion, should fall 
upon his ears. Then she laughed to herself ; her day-dreams were 
always so ridiculous. They were not ashamed to include romantic 
meetings with paragons in fortuitous but interesting circumstances— 
railway accidents, rescues from fire, even restraints from attempted 
suicides. The end of these adventurous fancies was usually marriage 
—a fate to which Ivy, for all her intentions of achieving feminine 
independence, firmly destined herself. When Aunt Ella played 
Grieg’s ‘ Norwegian Bridal Procession,’ Ivy was usually in veil and 
orange blossom before the last chord had vanished. Caius liked that 
bagpipy tune, too: it intrigued him, and it was the only piece ip 
Miss Pinsent’s repertoire to which his mother could not put a name. 
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One evening —it was the first week in May—Caius, having dined 
with a friend at his club, was rounding the corner of Hillingdon 
Villas by the pillar-box, softly whistling that very tune, when Toby, 
making a sudden dart of curiosity towards a cat, drew Ivy forwards 
with a bump right against the young man’s chest. The confused 
apologies which followed led naturally to mutual recognition: it 
would have been absurd to treat one another as complete strangers, 
Spring, too, was fulfilling all its early promise ; there was in the air 
an invitation to any pleasant lingering. 

‘I pass you nearly every morning,’ said Caius. ‘Do you have 
to go to work too ?’ 

‘Oh, work of a sort. I go to the College.’ 

* I suppose you are studying music.’ 

‘Dear me no: only domestic economy,’ answered Ivy with a 
rueful laugh. 

‘That sounds very serious,’ he said. ‘But I know you are 
musical. We hear you through the wall. I say, I wish you would 
tell me the name of that piece you were playing last night. It goes 
something like this.’ He whistled the tune. 

‘Oh, Grieg’s “ Bridal Procession,” ’ said Ivy. She hesitated 
for a moment whether to give away her want of the supposed 
accomplishment. Natural honesty prompted her reluctantly to 
go on: ‘ But I didn’t play it: it was my aunt. She is the pianist 
in our house. I am no good at music. I only wish I were. It 
must be too wonderful to play as you do.’ 

‘1?’ he exclaimed. ‘I can’t play a note. It’s my mother.’ 

Ivy was betrayed into beginning ‘ What, Mrs. Knuck——?’ But 
she bit her lip hard, and Caius’ amusement at the double mistake 
engrossed him. 

‘Isn’t that too comic? We made sure it was you. Somehow 
your aunt doesn’t look as if——’ 

‘ Well, and you were carrying some music under your arm one 
afternoon, and Auntie said that—no, I can’t tell you that.’ 

‘Oh, do! I can keep a secret. Didn’t she think that my 
mother looked musical ? ’ 

‘Not after the awful way she chucked out Toby the morning 
your piano was going in. To see him thrown out of your garden 
gate before her very eyes—and such a strong hand! Auntie has 
never forgiven that.’ 

‘Good gracious, I should think not. But mother didn’t know 
whose dog it was: she told me so. She would have apologised, of 
course. Couldn’t she do it now ?’ 
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‘JT am afraid it is rather late,’ said Ivy, knowing her aunt. 
‘Well, well,’ replied Caius easily, ‘I hope you won’t carry on 

the fend. Are you taking the dog for a walk? What’s his name ? 

Toby ? Good old boy, then. Make it up and let’s be friends.’ 
Toby was gracious, and they walked on together, but the con- 

versation fell back a little stiffly on the weather. As they came 

outside No. 21, there issued through the drawn blinds an audacious 
attempt on Mendelssohn’s ‘ Bees’ Wedding.’ 

‘There now!’ laughed Caius. ‘Think of my dear mother wait- 
ing next door till you have done. She’s very serious, you know, 
and doesn’t care for that kind of music, though I love it. But she 
thinks it politer not to begin till you have finished a piece.’ 

‘Yes, and Auntie does the same. Only she calls your perform- 
ance playing hymns,’ retorted Ivy. 

Both giggled. 

The ‘ Bees’ Wedding’ ended with a scurry into the treble. 

‘Now come and hear the answer,’ said the young man. 

They walked on a few steps, and the slow movement with 
variations of the ‘ Appassionata’ came faintly from the curtains 
of No. 23. 

‘Well, it’s too good a mystery to give away,’ he went on 
lightly. 

Ivy blushed in the half-darkness. ‘I can’t give it away any- 
how,’ she answered. ‘I should have to confess I had been talking 
to you; besides——’ She hesitated, but he pressed her so good- 
humouredly that she went on: ‘ Besides, if Auntie knew that it was 
your mother, I’m afraid she mightn’t wait any longer till she had 
done. She has rather a temper and she adores Toby.’ ; 

‘That would be too awful : I couldn’t bear it on the first night. 
Why need we say anything about it ?’ 

‘Oh, well, I don’t know why we should. Anyhow I must go in 
now. Good night, Mr. Hill-Temple.’ 

‘So you know my name then? And I know yours. Good 
night, Miss Pinsent.’ 

Ivy’s heart was agreeably perturbed as she let herself in ; and 
Caius Hill-Temple, as he did the same next door, reflected that the 
jolly girl probably took the dog out most evenings. Of course, he 
might tell his mother ; it was a good joke. But when he came into 
the drawing-room and received her calm greeting from the piano 
stool, an instinctive secretiveness withheld his confidence. He had 
often caught a question in his mother’s glances at him. If he told 
her of his meeting in the street, he knew how she would look. She 
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wouldn’t say much, but she would keep it in her mind. It might be 
a hindrance to—well—anyhow he would not tell her now. Nor 
did he: and since neither of the old ladies looked out of their 
windows at night their mutual delusion and accommodation con. 
tinued. But both alluded, occasionally, in conversation, to the 
inconvenience of the piano next door. 


IV. 


The two young people did not at first realise how completely 
the chance delusion concealed their meetings: they were more 
inclined to blame chance for the necessity of concealment. In 
ignoring each other the two elderly neighbours were perfectly con- 
tented ; it would have been almost cruel to involve two naturally 
antipathetic natures in unwilling relations. And, after all, was 
there any reason to do so? If there were, neither Caius nor Ivy 
felt inclined to examine it in the other’s presence. The morning 
after their first encounter Caius had refrained from catching up 
Ivy till she had turned the corner ; then he walked with her as far 
as the Underground station. He met her again the same evening 
when he went out to post a convenient letter. Ivy was not more 
retiring than most young girls of our day ; she claimed the right to 
have men friends of her own, but was chary of displaying it too 
openly in her aunt’s proximity. Miss Pinsent had a way of monopo- 
lising men when they were near her, so that Ivy had come to conduct 
her experiments away from Hillingdon Villas. 

However, she was not unduly disturbed by the fact that the 
latest subject had burst out of that unpromising ground ; she 
allowed the experiment to continue without speculating upon its 
possible outcome. As for Caius, his few experiments with girls 
had been unlucky, and for some little time he had given up thinking 
more of them than of golf clubs; he knew, at all events, that the 
drawing-room at No. 23 would not be a favourable atmosphere for 
the development of any gropings in their direction. 

Sexual attraction is a mysterious thing. In some hearts it 
declares itself shamelessly and with importunity. Other hearts 
will deny its existence right up to the bursting point. Caius and 
Ivy would have confessed nothing. Their natures were mutually 
complementary, and they glided easily into a delightful, though 
circumspect, companionship. When ‘ tea-cosies’ set Ivy free from 
Hillingdon Villas, she now met one of her own at an inconspicuous 
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tea-shop. Once or twice they managed an upper circle at the same 
theatre, Ivy arranging the accompaniment of a not too intimate 
college acquaintance and her swain. Mrs. Hill-Temple was but 
perfunctorily interested in her son’s theatre-goings : Miss Pinsent, 
after hearing of some Janet or Molly, confined her inquiries to the 
plot and the acting. On other evenings, judiciously interspaced, 
Toby’s outing supplied the occasion for supplementing their regular 
morning meeting. It was not till a languid evening in June, when 
they had confessed, as young hearts will, their hopes and fears of 
life more intimately than usual, that Ivy murmured more to herself 
than to Caius : ‘ I suppose we shall be found out one day.’ 

‘But how can we ?’ Caius had answered. ‘ Don’t you see that 
so long as those two pianos are playing, the one person whom you 
or I could not be supposed to meet would be the other? Iam now 
playing Bach fugues, and you are playing Mendelssohn.’ 

‘It is really rather awful,’ said Ivy with compunction, ‘Don’t 
you think we ought to tell them ?’ 

‘But think what a bore it would be for them,’ he retorted. 
‘What would I have to say? “I wish you could make Miss 
Pinsent’s acquaintance, Mother.” “‘ Why, dear?” ‘“ Because she 
has a very charming niece who doesn’t play the piano.” How does 
that sound ? And what would you have to say ?’ 

Ivy looked at him with a glance that a little gave away what she 
would have liked to say ; he could see her eyes now in the light of a 
June evening, thanks to the institution of summer time. 

“Oh, it’s hopeless,’ was all that she actually said. But they 
parted that night with a sense of complicity in something more 
momentous than a chance experiment. Their hands had met in a 
deeper interfusion. 

The vessel of their friendship, from this moment, was more 
highly charged. It expanded like a bubble under higher pressure, 
with ever thinning walls. They talked low when they meé, with 
expectancy in their glances. Outwardly contained, they probed 
each other’s hearts ; sometimes they pricked for very wantonness. 
Hidden love is cruel. Ivy thrilled when Caius winced, and Caius 
exulted when his tooth bit home. The bursting point was near at 
hand, when the outer film would vanish like a miracle, and reluctant 
consciousness would suddenly confess a long-known secret. Once 
a year Miss Pinsent paid a visit of duty, and that to a woman—an 
old invalid cousin who lived at Coulsdon. For one week-end in 

the height of summer she regularly faced the bracing air of the 
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North Downs to snap and nag with just such another as her self, 
An astringent affection, dating from girlhood, held them together, 
Of the imprudences, the vicissitudes, the faults, and diseases of each 
nothing was hid from the other. It was pickled friendship, but it 
had a savour. 

Ivy was left alone: Caius seized the opportunity. Would she 
meet him somewhere and be wafted off on the pillion-seat of his 
motor bicycle for a Saturday in the country, lunch, tea, even 
dinner? She would, but dinner, no. There were the servants to 
be considered. She must dine at Hillingdon Villas in respectable 
solitude. For a while Caius pleaded wildly that he might foist 
her for that evening on to his mother’s hospitality. But the old 
objections conquered, and there was, perhaps, a new one, unspoken, 
How could they sit afterwards in that grey room with those mild 
searching eyes upon them ? 

They met, not long after breakfast, in High Street. The day 
was already hot, and the sky was jubilant with gay, curly cloudlets 
dotted along its blue. Their greeting was short, and Ivy mounted 
on to the spring seat behind her cavalier. She must sit still, he 
warned her, and catch hold of him if she liked. Unused, at first, 
to the motion of her mechanical steed, she put out her hand once or 
twice and touched his firm body ; as she did so she was ashamed of 
herself for being ashamed, and the hand stole back. They could 
not talk, and Ivy was in a dream as they threaded their way across 
to the Harrow Road, and then north-westwards by Willesden to 
Sudbury, where the bumps over the bad road seemed to rattle the 

teeth out of her head. Then Bushey came, then Watford, then at 
last the open country, sweeping meadows and tall trees in their 
bright June mantle, shading the smooth straight Aylesbury road. 

‘Shall I ict her out a bit ?’ 

Ivy said ‘ Yes.’ 

As the machine gathered a surprising speed, she put her hand 
upon his side and left it there. She was rapt, intoxicated : the trees 
and hedges rushed past her eyes confusedly. Nothing passed them, 
and only a quick ‘whoosh!’ and a siap of dust betrayed a vehicle 
met. Near Berkhamsted Caius slowed down, and turned right- 
handed out of its rambling, old-world street, under the railway arch 
and up, up, the Triumph pulling triumphantly, on to the common 
all aflame with furze-blossom. Past the golf-links the heath spread 
without limit, splendid and deserted. The bicycle stopped its 
throbbing and reposed behind a bush while squire and dame went 
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a-walking. They wandered at random, for the mere joy of moving, 
young and enraptured, in a young, free world. The furze-blossom 
and the may served them with rich incense; a choir of wrens, 
chaffinches, yellowhammers, white-throats, chiff-chaffs, and willow- 
warblers hymned them busily. They played and teased light- 
heartedly as the birds played. The old world died to them, 
Hillingdon Villas were as if they had never been, even their own 
immediate past of joint bus-rides and teas was blotted out; they 
were young, timeless deities of an eternal spring. 

But being gods is hungry work. Once more the engine throbbed, 
and they made a detour by shady lanes to a homely inn near Ash- 
ridge. Here they ate and drank what the inn provided ; the meat 
may have been tough and the potatoes mushy, but to them it was 
ambrosia and the shandygaff nectar. They could not stop long 
with other eyes upon them, and soon the chariot carried them back 
to the cool beech-woods below the common—one of those vast, 
green temples in the Chiltern hills, where the lithe, tapering trunks 
oi the trees spring inwards, innumerable silver columns, to a far-off 
roof of shimmering, whispering leaves. The riotous moving mood 
had passed. The sun was high on his midsummer throne, the air 
still and languorous. It was the hour of Pan. Nature seemed to 
be holding her breath, brooding and anxious. Heaviness of spirit 
came over the boy and girl, as they sank down in the soft, dry carpet 
of old leaves. They began to complain in antiphon. To go back— 
even to go forwards—-on the old plan, how intolerable! Caius 
moaned of City grind, of five hundred a year halting in its approach, 
of short holidays, of nowhere to go; Ivy of examinations, of com- 


petitors, and of a welfare job, practically promised, which was the © 


mean zenith of her prospects. 

‘As jobs go, it’s good. I should be lucky to get it. But, oh, 
Thate girls in the bulk! Fancy having to look after two hundred 
of them! All I want to look after’-—— Ivy stopped to look ahead. 

‘What do you want to look after, Ivy ?’ Caius asked caress- 
ingly. ‘ You ought to look after a wood like this, and be a dryad, 
or a beechiad ; and I would come to visit you on summer after- 
noons, and we'd forget everything in bulk, except the beech trees, 
hundreds of them, and you’d know each one by name.’ 

‘That wouldn’t suit me at all,’ she answered, looking deep into 
the aisles of the wood. ‘I only want just a few things to look after, 


things of my own.’ 
‘Things of your own? So doI, Ivy. SodoI. What little 
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things of our own do we want? Let’s help make a list. To begin 
with, a nice little house... .” 

‘ Yes, and a little old furniture .. .” 

‘ And some plates and dishes . . .’ 

“Yes, but pretty ones of an old pattern; and a little linen— 
I adore real linen . . .” 

‘And a bull-dog . . .’ 

‘ Of course, and a really modern scullery . . .’ 

‘And a little garden with a little hammock, and a little motor 
ried 
‘Oh, wouldn’t it be fun!’ Their eyes met : that look checked 
their voices for a while. And then Caius spoke in a murmur, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon his shoes: ‘Is there nothing more, 
Ivy ?’ 

‘What do you mean, Caius ?’ 

“I mean, no little people in the little house ? ’ 

‘Oh, well... you see... ITmso ... not Auntie anyhow. 
Ivy breathed again. 

“No little husband, Ivy ?’ She breathed no more. 

Caius’s face turned towards her, Caius’s eyes burning, Caius’s 
voice quavering. ‘Say it, Ivy, say it. A little husband to look 
after. Mayn’t I be it, dear ? Let me, I love you so, Ivy darling, 
We'd nave to wait a bit of course, but I...’ Ivy saw her hand 
steal into his—or did he take hers ?—and heard a voice—was it 
hers ?—say : ‘ And I love you, Caius dear.’ His coat was under 
her cheek, his lips upon her forehead. Then her eyes were lifted 
and met his again. Their lips smiled, and kissed, and smiled again. 
And then they talked. No more regret, no more complaint. They 
looked confidently into the future. Caius would get his brother to 
talk to the senior partner ; he might get some outside work, what 
not? Anything, everything! Ivy would get her job and help, to 
begin with. Anyhow she was trained in domestic economy ; that 
alone would be worth hundreds a year. But mother and aunt 
would have to know, sooner or later ; the one might see difficulties, 
the other might not be pleased. So much the worse for them: 
Caius and Ivy felt a little ruthless. Tea at Berkhamsted brought 
soothed nerves and prudent counsel. They would wait, at all 
events, till Miss Pinsent returned. And, as they sped homewards 
over a road dappled with long, blue shadows and the engine purred 
more sweetly in the damper air, they pursued wild happy fancies of 
improbable felicities. 

Their walk back from the garage brought them up against the 
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first reality. They would have to part—incredible fate !—almost 
immediately, at the corner by the pillar-box. Caius was urgent for 
some happier plan, but Ivy was firm. She wanted, almost, to hug 
her joy alone. After a long last clasp of the hand, just by the one, 
immemorial kissing-station of Hillingdon Villas, Caius stood and 
watched the enchanting form of his conquered fair pass from his 
hold and disappear into the laurels of No. 21. He followed slowly, 
a little chilled in the reaction. Toby had gone away with his 
mistress ; there would be no walk to-night. He felt pettish and 
injured as he went to his room ; but in the delicious embrace of a 
warm bath he closed his eyes and recaptured enchantment. 

Neither Mrs. Hill-Temple nor her son spoke much at dinner. 
She had felt the heat and closeness of the day. Memory oppressed 
her too: she was thinking of an Oxford garden gay with flowers, 
and a lounging figure in grey flannels. 

‘ This was your father’s birthday, Caius,’ she said at length, after 
a long pause. 

‘Oh, poor mother, I’m sorry: and you were all alone.’ 

‘No, not alone, dearson. I had his letters.’ There was serenity 
in her voice. Caius was half disappointed. She didn’t need him 
at all, really. 

They sat in the drawing-room and talked of tue flowers and 
birds which Caius had seen on the common. Caiuss attention 
wandered, after his fancies, through the grey distempered wall. 

‘No music next door to-night,’ remarked Mrs. Hill-Temple. 
Caius nearly gave himself away by saying: ‘ But Miss Pinsent is 
out of town.’ 

‘Ah yes, I saw her go off this morning: but not the niece. I 
suppose she is amusing herself somewhere. Well, I shall have the 
field to myself.’ 

‘Play something dreamy, Mother. It’s such a lovely evening.’ 
He lay back on the couch, his head and heart surging with the day’s 
emotions. Mrs. Hill-Temple went to the window and breathed the 
soft night air. She thought of another evening in August, years 
ago, when she had breathed a night air of keener sweetness, not 
alone, in the woods of Bayreuth. She took out the score of the 
‘Meistersinger,’ long neglected, and played the summer music of 
the second act, up to the magic close where Nuremberg dozing in 
the moonlight, echoes to the solitary horn of the night-watchman. 
Another Walter, another Eva heard it to-night, and but a wall 
between them. If glances could burn, that wall would have been 
consumed, 
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Mrs. Hill-Temple shut her book and quietly closed the piano 
lid. ‘Oh, Mother, what heavenly music! Why don’t you play 
it always ?’ 

He spoke with such unusual emotion that she was startled. 

‘Why, what is the matter, dear son ?’ 

“Oh, I’m in love, Mother. And she loves me. I must tell you 
it all.’ He told her all, and she was not unmoved. 

‘Poor dear old son,’ she murmured, stroking his head. ‘We 
must see what’s to be done. I like the look of the girl, and she has 
been training herself sensibly. Miss Pinsent and I must bury the 
hatchet and have a talk. But while she is away it would be 
awxward to ask your Ivy here. Perhaps we could find some 
neutral ground to meet on to-morrow.’ 

There was a meeting next day in Kensington Gardens, at which 
Ivy and Mrs. Hill-Temple laid the foundations of a strong liking, 
Ivy undertook, though with trepidation, the preparation of Miss 
Pinsent for overtures. But, as it turned out, her aunt’s return laid 
far graver cares upon her shoulders. There are keen airs on the 
North Downs, and Miss Pinsent had strolled out at night imprudently 
with Toby. She was in bed within half an hour of her arrival and 
by the evening there was a nurse at No. 21. The doctor’s face was 
serious ; pneumonia, he said, and none too strong a heart. Long 
black cylinders of oxygen arrived, but the relief was culy temporary. 
Once, during a short rally, as Ivy stood by her bed, she whispered: 
‘Get married while you are young. . . . I made a mistake, dear 

. wanted too much . . . gave too little. I’ve left you every- 
thing . . . the housa... Toby...’ Her voice failed, and 
she sank back into stupor. 

Another day of suspense, and Miss Pinsent lay still for ever under 
her rose-pink eiderdown. Ivy refused to leave the house of death 
for the room next door offered by Mrs. Hill-Temple. With grave 
ability she took up the reins that had dropped from her aunt’s hand. 
On the evening of the funeral, as she sat with her brother, hastily 
summoned from Newcastle, in that gaily furnished drawing-room 
which seemed to mock their mournful mood, the solemn movement 
of Beethoven’s Funeral March throbbed through the party wall. 
Tears gathered in Ivy’s tired eyes. Those plump, nimble fingers 
would never again retort with Chopin. The upright Bechstein, 
draped in its garish shawl, stood oppressively mute. And mute 
it remained until, in the course of years, the baby fingers of little 
Hill-Temples were guided through ‘Nelly Bly’ by a patient 
Grandmama. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE. 
BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 


II. Tue Histortzs. 


Tue Histories of Shakespeare, and especially the English histories, 
stand apart from all the other plays. Of the Roman plays we 
feel that he had taken his idea as well as his facts from Plutarch ; 
he had a real and consistent conception of Rome, as the stern, 
stately mistress of the world: there was a classic tradition, and it 
was that of Mantegna. If you want to know what Shakespeare 
thought the Romans were like, go and study ‘ The Triumph of Cesar’ 
at Hampton Court. But he stood apart from the Romans: he set 
them on a hill and watched them with something of the schoolboy’s 
reminiscence; small though his Latin may have been and less his 
Greek: Brutus and Hector were ‘the classics ’—human, no doubt, 
but still to be treated rather differently from other men. So he first 
tackled them, but the inner Shakespeare, of all men, was irrepress- 
ible, and ‘ cheerfulness would break in.’ Thus the Romans, and 
even more the Greeks, have a common humanity which Corneille 
and Racine never allow. With English history it was quite differ- 
ent. It is quite impossible to read any one of those plays without 
knowing that Shakespeare was an intense and passionate patriot. 
From Henry V to Henry VIII the note is unmistakable, and 
ecclesiastically it shines triumphant in King John. The quotations 
are hackneyed. The current of nationalism flows constantly and 
without check, whether it is in the lofty idealisation of the sceptred 
isle set in a silver sea, or in the kindly amusement with which the 
manners of the foreigner are sketched. All Englishmen are natur- 
ally amused by Scotsmen and Irishmen and Welshmen: that is 
how we avenge ourselves on them for being our prime ministers and 
archbishops and generals. To self-admiring Englishmen—I am 
afraid it is our most certain characteristic—these half-brothers of 
ours never cease to be intensely funny. They seem really to show 
themselves off for our entertainment, perhaps even more than the 
Frenchman does. Dr. Caius is certainly a figure of fun, but I doubt 
if he tickles our self-conceit quite so deliciously as Sir Hugh Evans, 
and Owen Glendower, and Fluellen and MacMorris and Jamy 
VOL. LVII.—NO. 342, N.S. 48 
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do. Iam quite sure it was meat and drink to Shakespeare to see 4 
Welshman or a Scot. That is the lighter side of his nationalism, 
and that is what prevents Henry V, in spite of Mr. Masefield, from 
ever being a prig. One cannot ever quite forgive him for Joan of 
Arc: very likely it was not Shakespeare at all who wrote the lines; 
but in any case we may pass them by, for they are not half so bad 
as Voltaire. I don’t think Shakespeare really disliked Frenchmen, 
I don’t think he knew much about Germans, but what he did know 
he disliked. I think he had a romantic affection for Italians, and 
a humorous weakness for Spaniards. But I am quite sure he had 
an affection, well-nigh idolatry, for the man of common English 
mould. 

Now affection is the key to understanding. And that is why I 
am sure we all might do much worse than our great Marlborough, 
who learned all his English history from the plays of Shakespeare. 

How do they act? Very well indeed, I think, and I have seen 
them all on the stage except, by a horrid stroke of ill luck, the Third 
Part of Henry VI. King John is a real tragedy, gripping, exciting. 
The best King John I have seen was young Harry Irving when he was 
an undergraduate at Oxford. He made you feel that the evil crea- 
ture, for all his cruel, cunning bloodthirst, was a man, a gentleman, 
and a king; yet all through, that rather rare object, a thoroughly 
wicked man with no redeeming virtue. There are splendid chances 
for the actor—the temptation of Hubert and the death scene most 
of all. Irving rose to these, and I think with more sureness than 
did Tree. King John at His Majesty’s was, I think, not only in the 
absurd Magna Carta insertion, overdone; not only overacted as it 
was in some parts, but overdressed and overmounted, overlaid in 
fact. There was very good acting in it though. Lewis Waller— 
unless my memory deceives me—as Falconbridge was first rate ; and 
Mrs. Crowe, the famous Miss Bateman, as a great tragic, compellingly 
pathetic Constance. It’s a pity they will give Arthur to a gil. 
Is it necessary to repeat that it really is a boy’s part? There at 
least—though I don’t in the least want a lumpish lad to boy out 
Cleopatra’s greatness—I do think we might follow the text and the 
custom of the Elizabethan day. There really are some clever boys 
in the world still, and I don’t see why they should be more rigidly 
tied to school than girls are. Certainly we get closer to English 
history when we let the boy princes be played by actors of their own 
sex. But, after this interjection, I don’t say that King John will 
ever be a popular favourite, though I believe Macready almost 
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made it such, but I have seen that it can be absorbing to watch, 
interesting and instructive too. 

And certainly the Benson King John at Stratford in 1909 de- 
serves more than a word of praise. Sir Frank himself was a very 
good John, showing some real subtlety besides his usual straight- 
forward adherence to the main lines of character. Mr. E. A. 
Warburton was an excellent Hubert, and Mr. Cyril Keightley, a 
really clever actor, a Falconbridge with just the right spirit of brag- 
ging heroism. But why in the world Sir Frank Benson must make 
King John die in ‘ a garden in Northampton ’ I can’t imagine. If 
Swinstead will not do, Newark-on-Trent is good enough. Why 
Northampton ? 

If King John is harsh tragedy, Richard II is pure poetry. That 
is the way to treat it on the stage. There Benson was excellent ; 
the far-away look in his eyes, the romantic sadness over his classic 
features ; a spirit of vigour now and then, but chiefly pettishness 
and self-introspection, and talk of graves and worms and epitaphs. 

Of writers I think Pater understood Richard best, and, of actors of 
my time, certainly it was Sir Frank Benson who gave to the whole 
play its true lyrical note. At Stratford it was staged simply yet 
not insufficiently ; at His Majesty’s, even more than King John, it 
was over-acted and overdone. But one figure stands out of that 
mass of pageantry, the dear droll Lionel Brough, ready to bind 
up the dangling apricocks and to look with a good servant’s tender- 
ness at the heart-broken Queen. Yet the poetry was marred by 
exaggeration in the acting, and the tragedy shamed by the tedious 
and ostentatious interpolation of a procession of the triumphant 
Bolingbroke with Richard as his captive. 

Now Richard II is really very good history, but of course it is 
not, as a play, half so good as the two parts of HenryIV. For here 
we have the beloved Falstaff: I don’t suppose anyone ever played 
him sufficiently. I should have liked to see Lionel Brough try; but 
I fancy he was more at home with ‘ the dear common people’ than 
with deboshed gentlefolk. Tree was good, very good ; so was Weir, 
but yet not really Falstaff. I think none could be, unless, as I like 
to fancy, Shakespeare acted him himself. But the Prince of Wales 
is just the kind of Prince of Wales we know and like, and to play 
him on the stage must bea young actor’s glory. So, too, the rather 
older, more ‘grown up’ Henry Hotspur. To see the two well 
acted is as great a pleasure as any Shakespearian playgoer can 
achieve. In my time there have been two very good Prince Hals— 
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Frank Benson and Lewis Waller; I am not sure which to rank first, 
I think one must certainly take both parts of Henry IV and Henry V 
together, for I am sure Shakespeare throughout had the same 
character of his hero in his mind. Well, perhaps Frank Benson wags 
really the best, for in his representation, if you take the three plays 
together, there was just a little touch of the prig, which hypercritics 
profess to find in Henry V. I have no doubt at all that Shakespeare 
meant to picture him as the ideally good Englishman, full of frolic 
and fun in his youth, very charitable towards others, very kind- 
hearted, very forgiving of everything, even, in some cases at a pinch, 
of cowardice ; except only when that great English thought, Duty, 
comes forward, and then— inexorable. That is how one must ex- 
plain the words, cruel as they seem yet most true, we must admit, 
and most deserved : 


‘I know thee not, old man, fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester.’ 


One reads through that bitter speech again and feels still the 
same almost resentful surprise. Is this the prince that loved a frolic ? 
Is this the lad who could play highwayman and call tapsters by 
their Christian names and wear a drawer’s apron and set a dish of 
applejohns before the dry, old withered knight? Yes, it is: for 
he always had something hard behind it all, a bed-rock of honour 
and truth and quite straightforward rectitude: all the while he 
knew how we play the fool with the time; and the spirits of the 
wise sit in the clouds and mock us! Those who belittle Prince 
Hal, and Shakespeare through him, must surely know little of 
English human nature, for there is no better picture of a young 
Englishman in all literature than this. Now some may fancy that 
there is a touch of the prig in him: most foreigners will say so; 
some will say that it is there Sir Frank Benson imaged him so 
exactly ; but the fact is that such a lively fellow, so keen for enjoy- 
ment, and so delighted a partaker of others’ mirth, does go through 
such a lad’s life without tainting the whiteness of his soul and comes 
forth at the trumpet call, as Gibbon says of 8. Louis of France, ‘s 
king, a hero, and aman.’ If only one could soften that harsh note, 
that tang of theatricality in the voice, Sir Frank Benson would be 
the perfect Henry Prince of Wales and Henry conqueror of Agincourt. 
So indeed we may go through the three plays and find nothing that 
one cannot praise. Hal has all the boy’s brightness and intense 
enjoyment of pure fun ; the courage, in the Shrewsbury fight, and 
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the conscience, at the King’s death-bed first peeping through; and 
then they blaze out in splendour in the breach at Harfleur and the 
camp-fire at night. 

When Mr. F. G. Worlock played the part in 1909 he was excellent, 
but Lewis Waller seemed to me the perfect Hotspur: respectfully be 
it said, he had just that touch, rarely but certainly, of genius which 
does not shine out in some other popular actors. Of the humours 
a word may come here. I thinx that the really wonderful Doll 
Tearsheet was the finest piece of acting that Mrs. F. R. Benson (as 
she then was) ever did. I can find no words to eulogise it fitly : 
it was realistic in the very best sense, quite magnificent. She 
carried those last tavern scenes through in a flash. So did Mr. 
Nicholson his scenes as Justice Shallow. These scenes do not by 
any means act themselves, but when they are acted, how superb 
they are! And Shallow is an immortal being: from youth to 
senility we see him in the vision of his old age—the chimes at 
midnight, ‘our word was Hem boys,’ the greyhound outrun on 
Cotsall—by Dover’s Hill, for sure—and the solemn inanity of Justice 
of the Peace and quorum. Now all these things are ten thousand 
times better seen on the stage than read in the study, and we have 
actors who can do them to perfection. Remember Mr. P. Sanders as 
Bardolph, Mr. Cyril Keightley as Pistol (most excellent), and Mr. 
Percy Owen as Davy; and then all the delicious recruits ; and by 
no means forget Miss Elinor Aickin as Mistress Quickly. In the great 
scenes of the bedchamber and the death, Mr. Haviland was serious 
and impressive as Henry IV. It was a piece of History. 

That is in Part II, but in Part I at Stratford, Mr. Louis Calvert 
was a really good Falstaff, Mr. H. E. George a fine Henry IV, and 
Mr. Herbert Jarman quite delicious as Owen Glendower. I do 
not forget, either, how good Mr. Shiel Barry was as Poins, Mr. J. P. 
Wilson as Bardolph, and Miss Minnie Griffin as Mistress Quickly 
(what a delicious part to act !). Really Part I and Part II ought 
always to be played near together: perhaps on one day as the 
Bensonians played Hamlet. They are real history in spite of their 
inventiveness. (Can there ever be a perfect Falstaff? I doubt it. 

So it is with the passionate grandeur of Henry V. All English 
wars are pictured in it. No man, in our day, can say it is ex- 
aggerated or untrue. Let me just insert a caveat to the Henry V 
on which the Bensons spent such devoted care. There really is no 
ground for making Shakespeare’s Charles VI a ridiculous maniac ; 
a little knowledge, to an actor, is sometimes a dangerous thing. 
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His scenes, meant to be taken quite seriously, are hopelessly spoiled 
in the Bensonian treatment. They go near to upset the balance 
of the play. There is such a thing as being too clever for Shake- 
speare ; and that is being wise overmuch. 

A question arises in regard to Henry V which is even more 
important in The First Part of Henry VI. What should be the 
treatment of battle scenes? I belong to the late Victorian school 
who believed that, without overloading the stage with supers to 
simulate soldiers, there should be enough men in armour to make 
you feel that the fights are real. Crummles and Bombastes furioso 
will not satisfy us. We desiderate a well-drilled and well-dressed 
force. This was almost always provided by Irving at the Lyceum, 
It should be found for all the battle plays, the English and not 
less the Roman. 

Now if Henry V has next to no female interest—some there is, 
for Benson always played the courting of Katherine of France very 
happily—the Parts of Henry VI have practically none at all. 
Shakespeare may have seen The Contention of York and Lancaster 
as a boy, and set his wits to mak: it effective on the stage in a revised 
version. This he seems to have done by making, in each part, 
from the spectator’s point of view, a one-man play. This was very 
clearly seen when Benson produced the First Part remarkably 
well at Stratford. He was an excellent Talbot, a gallant patriot 
who fights to the death. The Pucelle must needs be put in the 
background, nay, had better be omitted altogether, for the historic 
conscience can not endure the wicked parody of her greatness. 
But her position in the play enforces the same fact—which is much 
more evident when the play is acted than when it is read—that the 
Talbot interest is that round which the play is written. Given good 
scenery, good soldiers, capable speakers, an enthusiastic Talbot, 
you can set The First Part of Henry VI on the stage, as Benson did, 
with real success, and let the playgoers learn from it how English 
lions are bred. 

The Second Part will always remain in my mind for the really 
splendid acting of Oscar Asche as Jack Cade. Perhaps the Cade 
scenes, which are first rate in the acting, are no more than an 
episode: so is the Duchess of Gloucester interest, but this also 
does very well on the stage. Both are helped out by genuine 
English fun; the butcher, the weaver, the hearty country mob 
round the loud roaring demagogue, whose father was an honest 
man and a good bricklayer, and the humbug Simpcox, a pattern 
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which we still see reproduced. Beaufort—how unfairly we now 
know—is the villain of the play; and Benson played him suc- 
culently, but gave him a sad touch of absurdity by dressing the 
stately cardinal in a green coat and hunting boots, and making him 
sprinkle the witch of Gloucester with a large shaving-brush dipped 
ina mortar. This was not understood by the groundlings and could 
not but make the judicious grieve. Quite a good acting play it 
becomes though, with a good Queen Margaret, a quaint Simpcox, 
and a resounding Cade. 

I think the Third Part revolves round Margaret and Richard of 
Gloucester, and I fancy it would act even better than the other 
two. But, of ill-luck, it is the only play I have not seen on the stage. 
There is pathos in it, and movement, and character—and the 
Hunchback prepares himself for the great play to come. Nor does 
Shakespeare make him use the magnificent vulgarisms with which 
the eighteenth century had endowed him. For a long while the 
last scene was played as a prologue to Richard III. That startling 
play needs no bush. It runs sharp and distinct from start to 
finish. It has great opportunities for the actors, as one well knows 
who has seen Irving and Benson, Miss Isabel Bateman and Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Crowe and Miss Geneviéve Ward. And it is 
really best. understood as a climax to the other historical plays : 
the long contention of York and Lancaster. King John is the 
prologue, King Henry VIII the epilogue: each showing other 
interests. Mr. Benson had thought of them as a whole. So he 
wrote in a ‘ Note on the Production of Henry VI’: 


‘I can only hope that we may be able, by our mimic shows, to 
suggest :—How England was purged, and welded in the Forge of 
War. What a debasing effect the continuance of the Wars in 
France, after they had served the political objects of Henry V, 
exercised on the character of his successors and their captains. 
That the wanton aggression against France was inevitably followed 
by civil disruption at home. That the Wars of the Roses were 
practically a punishment for a War of greed and spoliation, which 
reached its climax in the murder of Joan of Arc. That in the 
process, the King-man degenerated from the type of Henry IV and 
Henry V to that represented by Edward IV. Finally how during 
the death and the ruin of so many nobles and gentry, the Commons 
of England were growing in power and importance, and laying the 
foundation of the English Empire ; and how clearly Shakespeare 
rejects that Machiavelian theory of politics which proved the ruin 
of Florence and the Italian Liberties.’ 
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This was his idea: vividly to represent the horrors of civil strife, 
So in the First Part he made one see how pointed, and real, and 
educational—with all its defects and ineptitudes—the play must 
have seemed, as we know it did seem, in the Elizabethan age. And 
the plays were made to be emphatically an English view of history ; 
that is what excuses the parody of Joan of Arc. They are, even 
more perhaps, a Tudor view of history that ‘ dots the i’s’ in the 
conception of Richard III. I think it is a perfectly just one, 
and how fit for the sinister portraits we have just seen in the Exhi- 
bition of British Primitives—-derived from More and his patron 
Morton. 

When these plays are acted as a history, it is more than ever 
important that the historical details should be correct. Alas! 
actors do need watching in such matters. I have mentioned already 
Beaufort’s shaving-brush. But also when he was wearing his 
cardinal’s robes Mr. Benson gave himself a nineteenth-century 
band ; and an unnamed person in the pretty Temple garden scene 
was made to wear a modern cassock, skull-cap, and again a band. 
In Henry V, horribile dictu, the primatial cross of Canterbury was 
given to the Bishop of Ely, and so the Archbishop had to be content 
with a pastoral staff. 

But it is time I spoke of Richard III. There can be no doubt 
at all that in that part Sir Henry Irving was the greatest actor of 
these fifty years. From the very first, when his subtle eyes followed 
every movement of the unhappy widow whom he gradually fas- 
cinated, to the last, when, deprived of his weapons and beaten to 
his knees, he bt at Richmond’s sword in his despairing madness, he 
was, I think, unapproachable. The sardonic humour, the terrified 
intensity, the cold relentless savagery, were portrayed without an 
instant’s lapse: the performance gripped, thrilled, fascinated, and, 
like Sarah Bernhardt in her unflinching presentation of wickedness, 
he yet never ceased to be near to nature. The character of Richard 
III as he showed it was not theatrical. It was real. In that first 
scene, the solemn funeral procession interrupted, how plausible was 
the penitent ; no one, surely, could resist that persuasive tongue 
and pathetic action—yet, when he gave the sword and Anne was 
about to use it, his hands were ever ready to stop the thrust: at 
last came just one note approaching triumph in the voice at— 


‘Take up the sword again, or take up me.’ 


After bidding his victim farewell and passionately kissing the hem 
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of her garment he returned to the harsh tone of his first sardonic 
speech : 


‘ Now is the winter of our discontent.’ 


With the King and Queen, bluff honesty and a sarcastic scoff ; 
with the murderers, jaunty precision; with the young princes, a 
kind and soothing manner, yet with a little start of anger when 
taunted for his shoulders. 

In the third scene of Act III he entered as if from an early 
walk in the garden, smelling a rose, full of innocence and love to all 
human things. Terrible as was the burst of his righteous indigna- 
tion with Hastings, yet his tender feelings overcame him, and so 
dear he loved the man that he must weep. Ah! how meek to the 
Lord Mayor: see where his grace stands *twixt two clergymen: 
how triumphant the look at Buckingham when his face was hidden 
from the others by a book of prayers. With the fourth act came the 
change that follows the achievement of his first designs : he is rest- 
less, perturbed, yet still wearing the mask ; ‘planning the death of his 
child-nephews while he pats another child, his page, gently on the 
head. And then to Buckingham, that ‘ Well, but what’s o’clock ?’ 
and ‘I am not in the vein,’ the contrast of scoffing mockery and 
savage directness which Irving here, as in Louis XI, rendered so 
perfectly. The ‘ jolly thriving wooer ’ with Tyrrell, the blandishing 
cajolery of the scene with Elizabeth, the sarcastic bitterness with 
his mother—all admirable. But I doubt if he ever did anything 
finer than the last act. How many minutes did he keep a great 
audience in the profoundest silence and attention while he paced 
about the tent, warmed his hands, leisurely studied a map of ‘the 
battlefield, marking his dispositions for the morrow’s fight, and 
finally threw himself down to sleep? No actor, I should think, ever 
expressed horror and despair more vividly than Irving in the words 
with which Richard awakes ; and the words— 


‘ There is no creature loves me, 
And if I die, no soul shall pity me,’ 


sent a sort of shudder through the audience which I can remember 
still. And then with the dawn, the suspicious look at Norfolk, the 
scroll read and re-read; read aloud with a laugh at the ‘ Dickon,’ 
then a contemptuous tone at ‘a thing devised by the enemy’: 
the scroll crumpled up as if to throw aside, then furtively opened 
again and glanced at to try and identify the writing. As for 
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the fight, there was never a more real one—Irving was once 
seriously hurt and laid up for weeks. At the last, when he had 
fallen, hearing the shouts of triumph he raised himself suddenly 
to his full height and then fell on his face—dead. 

The other actors were not unworthy to support Irving when 

I first saw the play in 1877. Miss Isabel Bateman—does she 
remember it in the very different life she now leads, always with 
the sense of sanctity about her that one remembers from those early 
years ?—was natural, true, sweet, herself indeed and a real Anne; 
her elder sister, Mrs. Crowe, infinitely touching as Margaret; and 
Walter Bentley delivered most beautifully the beautiful lines of 
Clarence’s dream. Once too, in later years—I think it was only fora 
benefit—I saw Ellen Terry, most exquisite, as the Lady Anne; and 
Geneviéve Ward, very fine, as Margaret—both with Irving and with 
Benson. But when all is said, Irving’s Richard was unapproach- 
able. Yet I cannot refrain from a word of very real praise for 
Baliol Holloway as Richard in 1921 and Dorothy Green as Lady 
Anne. 

And now Henry VIII. Truly gorgeous with Tree filling out the 
pomp of Wolsey, and Arthur Bourchier, a quite admirable Henry 
VIII, especially in appearance (there is a famous contemporary 
portrait of the King at Ditchley, of which Lord Dillon tells how 
@ not too well-educated young officer, seeing it, cried out, ‘ Why, 
you’ve got a picture of Bourchier’); Violet Vanbrugh, a very 
good Katherine. Of other Wolseys, Benson was reasonable, Irving 
subtle, but Phelps always impressive and, at the end, infinitely 
pathetic. I remember the scene in which the Cardinal says nothing, 
but simply crosses the stage frowning upon Buckingham ; and the 
actors that day, only a week before Phelps acted for the last time, 
were not at all adequate (it was at the Aquarium—long forgotten— 
in 1878) ; but Phelps showed you how it struck the keynote of the 
character and the play. That was very near the end of his long 
service to Shakespeare, but the old actor was full of energy to the 
last. Only three months before his death, when he had just rallied 
from a very serious illness, he wrote to me saying that he was much 
better and hoped soon to appear at Drury Lane in a play of Shake- 
speare’s. That isa great memory ; but dearer is that of Ellen Terry, 
whom one could never see too often as Queen Katharine. The 
dignity of the trial scene, the firmness of the scene with the cardinals, 
the pathos of the last, with the flight of angels singing her to rest, 
were among her very best pictures. I see her now, in her black 
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velvet, as she lay back on the day-bed, with a heavenly calm on her 
beautiful face. It is a play indeed, however much Fletcher may 
have written of it, which has two characters whom Shakespeare 
need not shame to have written—Katherine and Buckingham. And 
no one who has seen Forbes Robertson, and heard that perfect 
voice of his, as he passed to the scaffold, can efface the memory of 
so noble a scene. 

There is a great difference in the ‘ classical plays "—the Plutarch 
plays, for the most part, we may call them—Coriolanus, Timon of 
Athens, Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra: all, I think, among 
the great plays. These certainly (except, perhaps, Julius Ceasar) 
need a great deal of first-rate acting to go well. Coriolanus I have 
seen acted at the Lyceum and at Stratford-on-Avon, the title part 
played by Henry Irving and Frank Benson, Volumnia by Ellen 
Terry and Geneviéve Ward. At the Lyceum the play was produced 
in 1901; I had been at the benefit in 1879 when it was promised. 
No doubt Irving had waited those twenty years, because he was 
really afraid of the part; but Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) would 
have made a magnificent Volumnia. The feature of the 1901 
performance, one must really admit, was not the acting. Irving 
did not really bring to life the passionate nobility of Coriolanus. 
It is only in little touches that one remembers him : standing among 
the servants in the house of Aufidius, in his red cloak ; or the yield- 
ing to his friend’s advice, in Act II, ‘ Mildly be it—mildly.’ Nor 
was Ellen Terry at home as Volumnia. One really could not 
imagine her to be Irving’s mother, and, though she was charming 
with her daughter-in-law (who was played very sweetly by Miss 
Mabel Hackney, Laurence Irving’s wife) and her grandchild, she 
had none of the grandeur and absorption which the famous de- 
scription of Mrs. Siddons records. That good actor, H. Barnes, 
was Menenius, and James Hearn and Laurence Irving were the 
Tribunes; and Alma Tadema’s designs made the setting of the 
play entirely beautiful. it was a great pageant of Rome. Yet 
there was nothing extraneous or overdone. The Bensonians’ per- 
formance had none of those attractions: it was very simple and 
quite sincere; Benson himself thoroughly sound and sensible, 
though his voice then was raucous and he by no means knew his 
part. Geneviéve Ward was really fine as Volumnia : not a Siddons, 
but a strong true woman. 

I wonder what year it was that I saw Timon of Athens most 
excellently done at the Court ? It is a curious play, for there are so 
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many actors in it and so little for them to do. But the poetry, and 
the forcefulness, really tell upon the stage, and when I saw it there 
were at least three very good actors—J. H. Leigh (Timon), Hermann 
Vezin (Apemantus), and Frank Cooper (Alcibiades). These three 
played extremely well. Hermann Vezin must have been quite old 
then, but he put sharp point into the bitterness of Apemantus: 
a surly, churlish dog he was in look and voice. Timon just the 
right tone of generosity and soured kindness; Alcibiades careless 
and handsome. A play that needs a good but simple setting. It 
is one which enforces the fact that so much of Shakespeare which 
mere readers would think undramatic really goes extremely well on 
the stage. 

Julius Cesar, quite unlike the last, is a thoroughly popular play 
—both with actors (for so many of whom there is so much ‘ fat’ in 
it, as they say) and with audiences (all of whom have heard of 
Cesar, and Brutus, and Antony, and the Roman mob, and many of 
whom have learnt speeches from it by heart, as children). So no 
wonder that I have seen the play acted so often. Far and away the 
finest performance of it was that the Meiningen Court Theatre 
Players gave years and years ago at Drury Lane. Much of the 
detail has faded from my memory, but two things I can never forget. 
The first is the perfection of the setting, the scenery, Rome so 
exquisitely pictured ; the colour, daylight, sunset, night, the dresses 
in harmony or contrast. The other is the marvellous excellence— 
the words are not too strong—of the scenes in the forum. Ludwig 
Barnay as Antony was beyond reproduction, magnificent—every 
tone, every look and gesture, perfect; the voice, subtle, sweet, 
persuasive, penetrating. And with him the crowd so absolutely 
responsive to his every change of expression. The great actor 
showed how supremely great was the dramatist. And in the dim 
memory he has entirely eclipsed everything else. So in the same 
way, in Tree's fine performance at His Majesty’s, the crowd, the 
setting, fills the great space in remembrance, though Tree himself 
was plausible and vigorous as Antony—yet a little ‘ out of the 
picture.’ Julius Cesar is one of the plays which act themselves. 
Tt was excellently done by the 0.U.D.S. at Oxford, when Harry 
Irving was Decius Brutus. It was very well acted by the Bensons, 
with Benson himself as Antony, at Stratford in 1910. Benson was 
good, but perhaps a little affected —as no doubt he intended Antony 
to be. The Brutus (Mr. Otho Stuart) and Casca (Mr. H. O. Nichol- 
son) were excellent. The fact is the play always goes with a rush ; 
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there are so many new interests, new scenes of passion, following 
swift upon each other ; the characters are so distinct ; the language 
is so vivid and exciting. Of course the finest performance of it in 
our time was the great Tercentenary Festival on May 2, 1916, at 
Drury Lane, in the midst of the War, when a cloud was hanging over 
us all, and not least over the actors, but all went so splendidly, with 
such enthusiastic vigour. Evry actor of fame that could be got 
together—even if he only came back, I fancy, from the trenches for 
a few hours—was brought on to the stage. Lilian Braithwaite was 
Portia, a noble Roman wife indeed. Basil Gill was Octavius ; 
Henry Ainley, Antony; Oscar Asche, Casca; Gerald du Maurier a 
perfectly delicious First Citizen. But the list is too long—let no 
one who was present ever lose the programme—to be recounted. 
Three names only must be recalled. It was then, after the second 
act (the play was arranged in three acts), that the King sent for 
Mr. Benson to his box and knighted him ; and how pleased we all 
were at the honour he so well deserved! And a first-rate Cesar 
he made that day, with that touch of conceit (shall one call it ?) 
which Shakespeare, who certainly did not like him, threw into the 
character. There was the real greatness, but it did not hide the 
superficial littlenesses which spotted the simplicity of the hero. 
I thought that Sir Frank Benson showed this admirably, in some- 
thing like the perfection of character-expression. So the contrast 
to Brutus was the more plain ; and Mr. Bourchier acted the patriot 
straightforwardly through. So played Oscar Asche as Casca. But 
certainly the finest performance was Harry Irving’s as Cassius : 
passionate, restless, now bitter, now affectionate, a character of a 
hundred outward faults but an entire inward lovableness. It was 
the last great part I saw him play, and splendidly he played it. 
How we all enjoyed the play! How the royal children laughed at 
the rough jokes of the mob and their critics! What a happy after- 
noon it was in the midst of our agonies! And then we went on, 
a few days after, to lay our wreaths on the grave at Stratford, and 
to see Harry Irving act Hamlet in the scene with his mother— 
acting most beautifully, with a wonderful reality of tenderness ; 
and the new knight play Malvolio again, quite at his best; and 
Ellen Terry as beautiful as ever in Queen Katharine’s last scene ; 
and Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton enjoying themselves to the top 
of their bent as Petruchio and Katharina ; and Sir George Alexander 
and Irene Vanbrugh, a happy pair as Benedick and Beatrice; and 
Henry Ainley and Lillah McCarthy as Leontes and Hermione ; and 
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H. E. George ever so good as Falstaff, with Moffat Johnston (a 
thorough Shakespearian) as Pistol and Lady Benson the unap- 
proachable Doll; last, Mary Anderson, exquisite, haunting, in the 
sleep-walking scene. What an afternoon! What a triumphant 
homage ! 

But I must go back to the Histories ; and Antony and Cleopatra 
is the last of them—a very difficult play to act, but the difficulties 
really overcome by Mr. Bridges-Adams’s company at Stratford-on- 
Avon. This was so recently as 1921, and perhaps I need say little 
of the triumph it was, for surely everyone who loves the stage must 
have seen it. Briefly, then, of the many notable points. You 
would think that such a play needed a very gorgeous setting, and 
it cer+~inly would justify it. I wonder if people would flock to see 
it if it were performed as Hassan is to-day. Perhaps they would 
if the parts were as well acted. But there’s the rub. It is not 
everyone who has the genius—so it really was at Stratford—of 
Dorothy Green, a really superb Cleopatra, passionate, wheedling, 
changeable, rising to the very height of tragedy; of Edmund 
Willard, a Mark Antony quite excellent in every phase ; of Baliol 
Holloway, a rugged, convincing Enobarbus. The apology that 
Benson was so fond of giving for the smallness of his company and 
the simplicity of its setting, that Shakespeare himself gave for the 
cockpit that held the vasty fields of France, might well have been 
offered for this Stratford performance; but most certainly it was 
not needed. So vividly, so rapidly, with such reality and flame, 
did the actors carry the play along, that there was no need to piece 
the imperfections with our thoughts. It was Shakespeare acted, 
very much as he may have been in his own day, by players who 
were so entirely merged in their parts that the great words—and 
there are few greater in all the plays—went quite straight home. 
So long as so difficult a play can be acted thus, the twentieth 
century need certainly never despair of English poetry on the 
English stage. 
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Tue Editor of THe CorRNHILL Macazinz offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovuste Acrostic No. 22. 


(The Second of the Series.) 


‘The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and and 
Like noises in a swound! ’ 





. ‘She stood in tears amid the alien corn.’ 


. ‘She loved me for the dangers I had pass’d, 


And I loved her that she did pity them.’ 


into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where.’ 








at the ill.’ 





. ‘To think we buy gowns lined with ' 


For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin!’ 





, his liberty evince, 
His freedom is the freedom of a prince.’ 


Owing to the Christmas holidays, the next number of THE 
CorNHILL Magazine will be published earlier than usual, and the 
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time allowed for solving No. 22 must be curtailed. Competitors are 
requested to note that answers must arrive not later than December 16, 
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Answer TO No. 21. Prozm: Shakespeare, The Tempest, i, 2, 
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ig 1. Byron, ToT nas Moore. 
rethus 2. Shelley, Arwnusa. 
00 3. Milton, Paradise Lost, i., ll. 742-4, 
ismay’ 4. Tennyson, The Charge of the Light 
igade. 


extu Brigade. 
5. Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome: 
Horatius, li. 
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